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NOTES 
FOR MR. MORLEY 


A Minister found himself in the company of forty 
thieves. 

‘* Speech, speech!” cried the forty thieves. 

“Gentlemen,” ‘smiled the Minister, ‘‘let us sink all 
feelings of party and profession, and consider abstract 
Truth. How beautiful, for example, is the Decalogue !” 

And the forty thieves cheered him to the echo. 


How delightful is this as an illustration of that supreme 
and silly contempt of the typical Londoner for the “ Pro- 
vincial,” which we hope our ‘‘ City and Empire ” articles 
begun this week will do something to correct. Says the 
Times of Friday, commenting on Mr. Asquith’s speech :— 


This sort of forensic apology may hoodwink provincial 
audiences, but it will be seen through as soon as it is subjected 
to the test of intelligent discussion. 


Of course it is rank heresy to say so; but wherein, we 
wonder, is evidenced all this vast mental superiority of 
the Mighty Intelligences of Printing House Square over, 
Say, the presiding spirits of the Manchester Guardian, the 
Birmingham Post, the Scotsman, the Glasgow Herald, and 
at least half a dozen other journals of England and 
Scotland ? 
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Tue mental break-down of Canon Eyton is very sad. 
There is insanity in his family, and the nervous strain of 
preaching told on him terribly. This is at once the truest 
and the kindest explanation of one of the most distressing 
events which has lately troubled the Church. 


THE publican is one of the least desirable political per- 
sonages in Ireland, and it is all to the good that the 
first elections under the Local Government Act have 
helped to dispossess him of excessive power and influence. 
The success of the Labour candidates seems to be 
generally recognised as the most notable feature of the 
elections, though even so they do little to disturb the 
predominance of the Nationalists. On the Dublin 
Council, for instance, the Nationalists number forty-three 
in a Council of sixty. It is significant that 26,000 out of 
the 38,000 on the rolls recorded their votes. Ireland clearly 
means to use her new privileges. There are, of course, 
all the old tales afloat of the bad and ulterior uses to which 
the wicked Nationalist will put his new power; but we 
are undismayed. The Government did the right thing in 
this measure. The Irishman is entitled to equal privileges 
with the Englishman, and the result must be to the good. 


“IF blood be the price of Admiralty, 
Lord God, we ha’ paid in full.” 


And nowhere has the payment been heavier than on 
the Niger—so heavy that we imagine the Navy will find 
no reason to complain that the Colonial Office has taken 
over the two gunboats Heron and Jackdaw, commissioned 
at Warri less than eighteen months ago for service on this 
death-bearing stream. The crews are now homeward 
bound, such of them as are left—less than 20 officers and 
men of the original commissions of October, 1897. They 
have left behind them in African soil one naval lieutenant, 
a doctor and three men, while another lieutenant and 
sixteen other officers and men, out of a total of about 
forty, have already been invalided home, one merely to 
exchange an English for an African grave. Not a man 
now returning home but will bear marks to his last days 
of his service. And the irony of it all is that he gets no 
more pay than if he had been swingifg at anchor in Ports- 
mouth Harbour all these months. 


Count Movuravierr’s circular, indicating, as Lord 
Salisbury requested, the special points to which the atten- 
tion of the Disarmament Conference is to be directed, 
demonstrates afresh the innumerable difficulties in the way 
of the Tsar’s generous proposals. The causes of war are 
to be specifically excluded from discussion. But, with a 
view to the mitigation of its horrors, the Powers are to be 
invited to pledge themselves to two acts of renunciation : 
they are not to employ any new scientific discovery or 
invention for naval or military purposes ; and they are not 
to make any additions to their present armaments or to 
their expenditure thereupon. And this at the moment 
when Russia’s ally, France, is gleeful over nothing so much 
as her new submarine exterminator. The question at once 
arises, How, in the event of such an agreement being entered 
into, would the signatories secure themselves against 
one another’s perfidy? And on the heels of the 
question comes the conviction that a system of 
espionage and an atmosphere of suspicion would presently 
be created which in themselves would be new and irre- 
sistible causes of war. And who is to say what under 
the projected agreement shall be counted as armament ? 
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For us an all-British cable is armament—is armament 
urgently needed: is this precluded? So also with the 
construction of graving docks at our ill-equipped naval 
stations scattered over the world, and the building of 
railways which shall be strategically as well as com- 
mercially useful. There is scarcely any expenditure of 
public money in public works which in the case of a world- 
power like England might not be construed into a breach 
of such a pledge as the Peace Crusaders would commit 
us to. Happily some such considerations would seem to 
have weighed upon Count Mouravieff as he wrote; and 
all he now proposes is ‘‘a preliminary interchange of 
ideas on the subject between the Cabinets in order to 
prepare the way for diplomatic discussion.” ’Tis safer so. 


Tue fat is in the fire at Samoa. On January 1 the 
rival claimants to the throne, Mataafa and Malietoa, 
came to blows. Many were killed, Apia, the capital, was 
looted, and Malietoa—the rightful king according to the 
decree of the Chief Justice—was a fugitive on board 
H.M.S. Porpoise. When the mail left on January 12, the 
Union Jack and Stars and Stripes were flying together 
over the Government buildings at Apia with a party of 
British blue-jackets to keep the peace. 


THE quarrel over the succession to the Samoan 
throne has been going on for now ten years, and 
would not greatly concern the outside world but for 
the fact that the three Great Powers who, under 
the Berlin Treaty of 1889, are joint guardians of 
Samoa have taken opposing sides. England and the 
United States are content to countenance whichever 
candidate may, by the Chief Justice acting under that 
Treaty, be declared duly elected. But Germany has a 
candidate of her own, and, failing his election, is resolved 
—if her policy may be inferred from the actions of her 
representatives at Apia—to keep the throne empty, even 
at the cost of anarchy. At any rate on the defeat of 
Malietoa, the German Consul proclaimed himself and 
Dr. Raffel, the mayor, a Provisional Government, in open 
defiance of the British and American Consuls, supported 
by Captain Sturdee, of H.M.S. Porpoise. At this critical 
juncture the mail left. Clearly the situation is one which 
cannot be too promptly taken in hand for settlement. The 
three Powers, whose agents on the spot are so near to 
open conflict, have each great, and to some extent opposed, 
interests in Samoa, [but they are not beyond reach of 
amicable settlement. 


Is there to be war next spring in Macedonia? The 
Vienna Correspondent of the Zimes is of opinion that 
there will be; and than his there are few sounder judg- 
ments on the tangled affairs of South-Eastern Europe. 
Macedonia, with the town and port of Salonika, is the 
fairest bit of Europe remaining under the direct administra- 
tion of the Sultan, and that it is still in this predicament 
is mainly owing to the number of claimants to the Sultan’s 
reversion—Bulgaria, Servia, Greece, Austria, and the new 
Roumelian party—and to the fact that each claimant has 
a following in the heterogeneous population of the pro- 
vince itself. Unlike Bulgaria and Servia and Greece, 
Macedonia has no predominant race. Its people are all 
against Turkey, but also they are all against one another. 
The defeat of Greece last year probably kept them quiet ; 
but the spectacle of an autonomous Crete, despite the 
victory of Turkey, distinctly makes for a Macedonian 
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uprising. And an uprising in Macedonia is one of those 
events so certain to come and so pregnant with far- 
reaching change that statesmen pale as they think of it. 


A MINority in the United States Senate and Press is 
endeavouring to prevent the ratification of the Treaty of 
Peace with Spain, heedless of the predicament in which 
their country would be placed by such a result. Here is 
proof of the need in which the States stand of the 
responsibilities of Empire and of the new and better type 
of politician those responsibilities would in time create, 
But despite the opposition the treaty will be ratified and 
the Philippines will become American soil. Meanwhile 
events promise to warrant General Otis’ confidence in a 
pacific solution of his difficulties with Aguinaldo and his 
followers at Iloilo. There has been no fighting yet, and 
every day makes it more unlikely that there will be any 
Mr. McKinley has taken a judicious step in despatching a 
permanent Commission to the Philippines, which, without 
any executive power—this is wisely left in the hands of 
General Otis and Admiral Dewey—will yet keep the 
Washington Ministry advised upon all points touching 
the islands and the people necessary to be taken into 
account in the framing of policy. It may be hoped that 
out of this Commission will grow a covenanted Civil 
Service comparable with our own. 


THERE is something Imperial in the proportions of 
the orders posted by the Admiralty last week for seven 
armoured ships—four battleships of the first class, and 
three armoured cruisers, one an experimental vessel of 
14,100 tons and a speed of 23 knots. Another monster 
cruiser of this type will be commenced next week at 
Pembroke. There still remain to be ordered two ad- 
ditional armoured cruisers of the Supplementary Pro- 
gramme of last July, but these ships will probably be 
dockyard-built. There is now a colossal constructive 
programme in hand of sixteen first-class battleships of 
from 18 to 19 knots in speed, ten armoured cruisers, 
twenty ordinary cruisers, six sloops, four gunboats, and 
a matter of thirty or forty torpedo-boat destroyers. 
About a month or six weeks hence Mr. Goschen will 
make further additions to this huge programme of new 
warships. It is well this is a rich country. 


Out of evil, good. As a direct consequence of the 
recent Covent Garden dispute the prospects of opera in 
London at this moment are healthier than they have been 
any time since the death of Sir Augustus Harris—to go 
back no farther. Mr. Faber has been bought out of the 
concern altogether, and the ultimate control passes to a 
syndicate whose influential character is an almost absolute 
guarantee against mismanagement or failure. The most 
casual glance at the names of the new syndicate indicates 
the amplitude of its financial resources, while the example 
of New York shows how largely success in opera may be 
furthered by enlisting the assistance as stock-holders of 
influential Society folk. The system may work ill, of 
course, in certain ways. But it is the only one for all 
that by which opera can be run at a profit in this country. 
When that beautiful scheme just promoted of ‘‘ permanent 
opera in London” on the ‘‘ highest level of artistic ex- 
pression” gets itself established, then we shall see—what 
we shall see. But till that blessed consummation it is 
just as well to know that Covent Garden intends to rub 
along on the old lines under its new directors, 
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It was a happy notion on Mr. Leonard Borwick’s 
part to obtain the assistance of Mr. Miihlfeld in his piano 
recital on Monday. If Mr. Borwick is assuredly one of 
the first of our native pianists—is there any player indeed 
one could name before him ?—Mr. Mihlfeld is not less 
certainly the first clarinettist of the world. A combination 
of unsurpassable excellence resulted. On the previous 
Saturday, at the Popular Concert, it was in the glorious 
Quintet of Brahms—beloved how warmly now by all dis- 
criminating amateurs!—that the illustrious visitor once 
more exhibited his incomparable art. This time two other 
works from the same nobly prolific pen—the sonatas for 
clarinet and piano (Op. 120)—afforded clarinettist and 
pianist alike opportunities which they turned to the 
happiest account. The works in question are not the 
best known of Brahms’ creations, since clarinettists to 
tackle them are so sadly few and far between. Yet they 
abound in passages of melody and charm, to be com- 
pared with any which their composer ever penned. 


Some time ago an OvuTLooxk reviewer threw out a 
casual inquiry about the house in which Tennyson lived 
at High Beech, and many a literary pilgrim has gone in 
search of it. But the labour is in vain. We know from the 
Poet’s letters that it overlooked the valley of the Lea, since 
a thunderstorm could-be seen there ‘‘ out of my window ” ; 
also that there was a muddy pond whereon Tennyson 
could be seen in winter skating, ‘‘ sailing about in his blue 
coat.” The house, however, has long been pulled down, 
and its site occupied by a modern mansion, while the pond 
is converted into a sheet of ornamental water. Yet from 
the position one can well understand how pleasantly the 
“lin-lan-line” of Waltham bells would float up and sug- 
gest the famous ‘‘ Ring out, wild bells,” of ‘‘ In Memoriam.” 
And on Sunday (writes a correspondent) it was a poem in 
itself to watch the mild January sunlight fall on red leaf 
and withered tree, and listen to the chiming bells of the 
romantically situated High Beech Church as they played 
very sweetly, ‘‘ Art thou weary, art thou languid?” Here, 
too, you may still watch the object of his special admira- 
tion, ‘‘ the light of London flaring like a dreary dawn.” 


CARLYLE used to lament that our capacity for giving 
nicknames is dying out. Our recent correspondence shows 
that there is still an interest in them, although the list of 
counties is notcomplete. Nottingham “lambs,” curiously 
enough, considering how well known it is, has been 
omitted. Meanwhile a morning contemporary has been 
collecting bird nicknames. Its readers have concentrated 
their attention on finches and small fry; but it is still 
more curious to note how brotherly were the terms 
applied. There was Ralph the raven, and Jack the daw, 
and Mag the pie, and Robin the redbreast, and Jenny the 
wren, and Billy the hedgesparrow, just as the hare was 
“Poor Wat” and the fox Reynard and the cat Balkins. 
These pleasant and familiar terms, as it seems to us, 
bespeak a sympathy between man and the lower animals 
more intimate than any that exists to-day—at least in 
England. We have noticed something of the kind in the 
tural parts of Germany, where birds are on the best of terms 
with the cottagers. 


WE spoke the other day with sympathy of the move- 
ment to preserve from extinction the barn-owl and the 
wagtail. The staple food of the owl consists, beyond all 
question, of mice, rats, moles, beetles, and such small 
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vermin, and for destroying them it merits protection. For 
a long time the present writer used to hold that owls— 
we do not refer particularly to the barn variety—were at- 
tracted to pheasant by the rats and mice, which in their 
turn came for a share in the corn ; but, the subject being 
raised while he was visiting a well-known sportsman and 
naturalist on the Cotswolds, careful observation showed 
that the parent owls occasionally brought a chicken or a 
young pheasant to the nest. On another occasion, while 
at a seaside country house, he had equally cogent proof 
that the owl likes fish, and can catch them—it was close 
to a low sandy coast. But, on the whole, he does more 
good than ill, and we are glad that the screech-owl is 
regaining ground. 


In the case of the wagtail we find it difficult to believe 
that anyone could be so foolish as to destroy a bird so 
pretty, harmless, and useful. Our most pleasing memory of 
him is as a fishing companion in the upland Border streams, 
where, as silent as the water-ousel and in striking contrast 
to the long-legged, noisy sand-piper, he would make his 
darting flight and graceful little run along the edge of the 
brawling Kale or Bowmont or Leader. Both the pied and 
the yellow varieties used to be seen there—the grey never, 
at least by us. On green English meadows there is no 
prettier bird than the wagtail. You may know it likes 
grubs and insects from the assiduity with which it 
follows large animals grazing, sheep, cows, and horses. 
We do not believe that the farmer, or even the 
bird-stuffer, is a great enemy to the wagtail, but 
those certainly are not its friends who shut it up 
in a small cage and make of it a so-called pet. Only 
the other day there was a bird-show at the Aquarium, 
when, as usual, and in spite of the protest made in the 
more intelligent Press, British birds, common and uncom- 
mon, competed for prizes. Now, purely as a matter of 
taste, a robin, a blackbird, a thrush, or a lark is surely to 
be preferred whistling at large, and when it comes to 
migrants like the cuckoo and nightingale, it is even worse 
cruelty ; while to exhibit or put a high price on our rare 
species, such as the chough and the bearded-tit, is simply 
putting a premium on their capture and ultimate extermi- 
nation. The Board of Agriculture would do well to issue 
a leaflet dealing with this side of the question. 


Tue Government now have no excuse for not pushing 
through their Education Bills ; for it is clear that there is 
practical unanimity in the profession upon essential points. 
The unanimous sense of the Assistant Masters’ Association 
at their annual meeting in London on Saturday last was. 
that some sort of organisation was urgently needed at 
once. It is hoped, however, that the Board of Education 
Bill may be so amended that the powers of the Charity 
Commissioners, so far as they relate to education, may be 
transferred to the new Board. Two bodies—the new and 
the old—might easily paralyse each other unless this were 
done. It is equally important that the new Board should 
consist of new men elected ad hoc, and not of those who 
have been Charity Commissioners. Local Authorities 
should also be established with the Central Board, lest the 
Secondary schools should come under the influence of 
Technical Education Boards, Parish or County Councils, 
which are clearly not qualified to deal with the problem on 
a wide basis. And it was felt that care must be taken to 
secure adequate representation for Secondary schools on 
the new Board, seeing that the teachers are outnumbered 
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as one to three or four by the elementary teachers. The 
Association is fully representative, for there is hardly an 
important school without its member or members. There 
have, moreover, been joint discussions, through a com- 
mittee, between the Teachers’ Guild, the Headmasters’ 
Association, the Headmasters’ Conference, and the Uni- 
versities. Tolerance is, perhaps, the best word to de- 
scribe the attitude of the Headmasters’ Conference towards 
the new move; but for so conservative a body that is a 
good deal. 


ILL-LUcKk—or is it lack of foresight ?—seems to be the 
fixed companion of the Land Transfer Act. As we noted 
some weeks ago, the Act began to operate, in virtue of an 
Order in Council, from the first day of this year in four 
parishes. These are St. Pancras, Marylebone, Hamp- 
stead, and St. George’s, Hanover Square. It seems now 
that by far the greater amount of the land comprised in 
these parishes is of leasehold tenure. By Section 24 of 
the Act compulsory registration does not apply to a lease 
having less than forty years to run, or in which there 
remain two lives yet to fall in. So the selection of these 
four parishes for the first experiment under the Act turns 
out to be singularly unhappy, and we shall have to wait 
for its application to the next batch of parishes before any 
real estimate can be formed of the practical utility of the 
measure. 


THE recent proposal to appoint a Board of Legal 
Patronage, to nominate to legal vacancies instead of the 
Lord Chancellor, is neither very new nor very satisfactory. 
Of course everybody knows that legal appointments are 
made more largely by favour than by merit. Outside 
I.C.S. and University examinations it is much the same 
all the world over. If such a Board were appointed it 
would only alter the sphere of influence. Within a certain 
area of merit personal friendship would operate with the 
Board as much as it does with the Lord Chancellor for the 
time being. The creation of a Board would put a check 
upon the Chancellor, but guzs custodiet ipsos custodes? 
Moreover, Lord Halsbury’s bad appointments have not 
been greatly in excess of his good ones. Witness the 
recent promotions to the Court of Appeal, Lord Justices 
Chitty, Vaughan Williams, and Henn Collins. And some 
of his High Court judges are as good as could be, e.g. 
Justices Romer, Byrne, Channell, Barnes, and Bucknill. 
There is a proverb about a frying-pan and a fire which 
seems to bear upon the question. 


In the light of the recent regrettable incident at Ryde, 
the remarks on the importance of preserving discipline, 
with which General Sir William Gatacre tempered his 
address, the other day, to a battalion of Volunteers, were 
much to the point. To state a plain—although decidedly 
unpleasant—fact, ‘‘ military discipline” (of the brand 
approved of at Head Quarters) is stilla plant of somewhat 
tender growth in Volunteer circles. Officers, as well as 
the rank and file, have, in more than one battalion of 
** citizen soldiers,” been made the subject of some rather 
severe strictures from the War Office on this score. In 
one memorable instance, it transpired that the officers of 
a certain corps were in the habit of wearing slippers on 
parade, and in another, that when the battalion was 
brigaded at Aldershot, their camp had to be cleaned for 
them by a fatigue-party of Regulars. These are small 
faults in themselves, perhaps, but they are of some mag- 
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nitude when one examines the conditions under which 
the Auxiliary Forces exist in this country. General 
Gatacre’s remark, that ‘‘ a Volunteer needed discipline to 
bring him up to the level of a Regular soldier,” should be 
inscribed in tablets of brass on the doors of every Volun- 
teer drill-hall in the kingdom. Of course, we readily 
admit that there are Volunteer corps with a very high state 
of discipline, but there are others in which this is not quite 
the case. 


THE question of the abnormal expenses of cavalry 
officers is not a particularly new one, perhaps, but it is 
one that periodically assumes considerable prominence. 
Just now, for instance, when the vacancies in the 
subaltern ranks of the mounted arm are some fifty in 
number, the subject calls for serious attention. It 
certainly seems absurd to contend that the commissioned 
ranks of the service are open to all alike, when mess-bills 
of from £20 upwards have to be settled monthly by 
second lieutenants with a professional income of about six 
shillings per diem. The fact is, regimental messes are 
still conducted in far too extravagant a fashion. Cham- 
pagne lunches, garrison balls, and race meetings, &c. 
&c., are all very well in their way, but their way is 
scarcely a military one. When, on service, a charge is 
taking place, it is an axiom that the rate of the advance 
should not exceed the pace of the slowest horse, and in 
mess-room administration the cost of living therein should 
be compatible with the means of that member least well 
provided with this world’s goods. It is generally the other 
way about, and the two or three young plutocrats found 
in the majority of cavalry corps contrive to set up a 
standard of living which falls heavily on their comrades. 
The general impression that all cavalry officers are, 7¢/so 
facto, multi-millionaires, is quite erroneous. 


ARE we at last to have a planetary neighbour with 
whom we can be on calling terms? Our chances are 
certainly improving, for Sir Robert Ball announces to the 
public the discovery by Herr Witte, of Berlin, of a new 
minor planet which comes 22,000,000 miles nearer to us 
than Mars, our hitherto next-door neighbour in the 
planetary system. Whether, like Mars, it has an atmo- 
sphere, and hence the possibility of inhabitants, does not 
yet seem to have been determined. Only a couple of 
years ago a wealthy old lady in California was reported to 
have left a considerable sum to be devoted to opening up 
communications with the ‘‘ Martians.” It may not be too 
late to divert it in the direction of ‘‘ New Minor Planet, 
433, D. 2.” Twenty-two million miles is not much, but it 
is a consideration—even to Americans. The new planet, 
‘“D. 2,” as itis to be called for brevity, was first detected 
by its ‘‘tracing” upon a photographic plate. In days of 
old the luckless astronomer had to sit with his eye glued 
to his telescope all night long. Nowadays he simply puts 
in place of his eye a series of photographic plates or 
films, which are moved across the eye-piece of the telescope 
in regular succession by a chronographic mechanism, goes 
peacefully off to bed, and in the morning comes back to 
see what he has caught in his star-trap. The stars are 
literally made to photograph themselves by their own 
light rays, as the plate may be left exposed for some 
hours, and then any planet will reveal itself by the trail 
across the plate, due to its movement. Since Witte’s 
announcement, the trail of ‘‘D. 2” has been identified 
upon no fewer than ten other such plates. 
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SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT AND THE 
PARTY 


“The attitude for a great country like this is one of stern 
and steadfast composure, not of men running about to revile 
one another in speeches of a heroic character which have very 
little of heroism in them.” 


Excellent good sense. And again :— 


“T have never felt that I for one ama Little Englander. 
I believe that the most beneficent work for humanity has been 
done, and is being done, by Great Britain. I am for a safe 
England, a strong England, a just England, a right-doing 
England, and the bigger the better.” 


Again excellent good sense. The voice is the voice of 
John Morley—in the first quotation the voice of the John 
Morley of January 19, 1899, and in the second the voice of 
the John Morley of November 7, 1896; and together they 
outline the prime duty of every British statesman at this 
moment of national tension. Cease from _ personal 
revilings ; think less about yourselves, your petty per- 
sonal grievances and jealousies and political quibbles, and 
do your part in Britain’s ‘‘most beneficent work.” This 
beyond all question is the feeling with which nine out of 
every ten Liberals will rise froma study of the four closely- 
printed columns of Mr. Morley’s speech at Brechin on 
Tuesday. In home politics there are differences far-reach- 
ing enough to satisfy the most eager political combatant ; 
abroad the nation, with practically one voice, calls for a 
truce to the wrangles of the past two years. The great 
bulk of the nation is neither for Jingoism nor for Labou- 
chereism, but it is for what Mr. Morley justly calls Im- 
perialism plus common sense. In the Sudan it was this 
Imperialism plus common sense that led Mr. Morley and 
his colleagues in Lord Rosebery’s Cabinet to make, 
through Sir Edward, Grey the momentous declaration to 
France as to inviolable British rights in the Nile Valley ; 
it was the same Imperialism plus common sense that led 
Sir William Harcourt at the Guildhall banquet to ap- 
plaud the manner of the reconquest of the Sudan ; it is 
Imperialism plus common sense that actuates England’s 
strivings after the policy of the Open Door and equal 
opportunities in the Far East; it is Imperialism plus 
common sense that inspires our active co-operation with 
the United States at this moment. This is, in a word, 
the nation’s policy. 

It is because he realises that this national conviction and 
national policy finds guidance elsewhere than in himself 
that Sir William Harcourt has resigned his leadership of 
the Liberal party in the House of Commons. We told our 
readers so on December 24, in the words of Sir William 
Harcourt himself, when he spoke disapprovingly of 
“some of the Imperial commitments which the new 
Liberalism is light heartedly undertaking,” and when he 
went on to declare that ‘‘ the Liberalism of the future has 
broken with the Liberalism of the past.” And now we 
may state what has not yet been stated as to the course 
upon which the Liberal leaders are agreed. As already 
announced in these columns the name of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman will, when the House of Commons 
meets—Mr. Asquith having stepped aside—be brought 
before the assembled Liberal members with such recom- 
mendations as must ensure his election to the place left 
vacant by Sir William Harcourt. 

The selection being made, Sir William Harcourt is 
Prepared to enter upon a provisional modus vivendi with 
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his former colleagues. He will do nothing to embarrass 
the new leadership; he will refrain from fouling the 
Liberal nest. The session of the Campbell-Bannerman 
leadership will, in a word, be loyally accepted by Sir 
William Harcourt as a test of the feelings of the body of the 
party and the electorate. If the new leader and his col- 
leagues on the front Opposition bench are able by their 
leadership to show that they carry the bulk of the party 
with them, then Sir William Harcourt will recognise the 
ascendency of the new Liberalism, and leave it to work 
out its own future. If, on the other hand, the body of 
the party and the electorate are clearly averse to the new 
order of things, then—well then anything may happen. 
Sir William Harcourt’s comparative silence at the time 
of his letter of resignation and during the past few 
weeks is one outcome of this understanding with his 
former colleagues, and, illustrating his desire to refrain 
from embarrassing tactics, it does him infinite credit. So 
will his loyal observance of the understanding in the 
stress of the coming session. 


MR. RHODES, LORD ROSEBERY, AND 
MR. GLADSTONE 


A PAGE OF UNWRITTEN HISTORY 


Cape Town, December 26. 

Tue place was Grootschur, and the time was just the other 
day. Now life at Grootschur may be vulgarly described 
as a go-as-you-please competition. The place is free to 
all Cape Colonists. They are welcome to come and picnic 
on the mountain and in the glen. The master ofthe house 
has even erected a summer-house like a Greek temple cn 
a coign of the mountain for people to picnic in if the day 
is wet. There is a wonderful view to be had from the 
top of this building. Does not all the Cape peninsula lie 
at the foot? ‘* What I say,” says the master of the 
house in resolute tones, ‘‘ what I say is this: it probably 
does people good to be here, it doesn’t do me any harm.” 
And once when a visitor who was being personally con- 
ducted over the slopes proposed to go into the summer- 
house, ‘‘ No!” says the master of the house, getting 
rather red, as he does of a sudden, ‘‘ there are a lot of 
poor ooloured people in there. If I go in, they’ll feel 
uncomfortable and probably bolt. We can come another 
time.” 

You cannot say that such privileges are not abused. 
One day a friend of mine was sitting with Mr. Rhodes’ 
secretary in the verandah at tea. Down from the glen 
came a lady anda man. They sat down at the far end of 
the verandah ; they arose and picked flowers; they very 
kindly chose some other flowers for Mr. Rhodes, and 
arranged them neatly in a vase for him; and then their 
converse assumed so confidential a note that the modest 
Dutchman and my friend politely withdrew. When they 
returned after a discreet interval, they found that this 
pleasant pair had ordered and partaken of tea. The civil, 
informal servants had not thought of disobeying. Yet the 
secretary opined that the people were strangers, so free 
and friendly are colonial manners. ‘‘I don’t mind,” says 
the master of the house. ‘*‘ Why shouldn’t they be happy ? 
Only,” he adds in a moment, ‘‘I can’t have them spoon- 
ing. When they do that, I send J—— [his secretary], 
and he says, ‘Oh! I think you'll find the glen a very 
pleasant place. There are seats in the glen.’” 
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And for the master’s own circle Grootschur is a happy 
hunting-ground. If you know the redoubtable leader, and 
he tolerates you—for he neither likes nor dislikes—that is 
enough. The things of friends are common, and you are 
a friend. You may come and go as you please, ride his 
horses—it is true, obtaining leave first—pluck his straw- 
berries, and amicably join him at breakfast, luncheon, and 
dinner. Only one thing you may not do. You may not 
thank him. If he finds you reading in the famed library of 
red-bound books, with every classic translated and type- 
written, or writing at his table, he only thinks you a boré 
if you get up and are apologetic. For that is the man. 
Once accepted, your views don't matter; you may 
approve him or disapprove him, but in either case you are 
welcome. There are no limitations. It is taken for 
granted that you are not like Mr. ——, a naturalist of 
sorts. Does the British public remember Mr. ? 
This was a gentleman who tramped up from Salisbury to 
N’yanga last year, introduced himself to Mr. Rhodes, and 
was well entertained ; presently he departed, and, going 
home, proceeded to belittle Mr. Rhodes’ work in the 
newspapers, to describe his ménage and the state of his 
health. ‘* Wasn't it awful?” asked Mr. Rhodes, recount- 
ing the incident, one day last spring. Like jesting Pilate, 
he *‘ did not wait for an answer,” since answer there was 
none. 

Mr. Rhodes, then, is no admirer of professional inter- 
views and ‘‘personal paragraphs.” None the less, I am 
able to send you an account of an authentic conversation 
with him, and even to send it with his own permission. A 
few evenings since I slipped out of the house where I was 
staying, turned into the Grootschur avenue, and was on 
the front stoép of Grootschur. It was a perfect night—the 
night of the South African midsummer. The black ram- 
part of the mountain blotted a great patch of purple sky ; 
but on its very edge the Southern stars sparkled. There 
was the usual incessant rattle of frogs in the valley—it’s 
not in the least like brek-ek-ek-ex—but the lions in 
their cage slept on the slopes, and the night was 
still. 

We are in the billiard-room. ‘*Oh! you're the man,” 
says Mr. Rhodes, and he produces the latest number 
of an English review. And he proceeded to read from 
it. Now,” says Mr. Rhodes, ‘we can be fair to 
Lord Rosebery. What you see here is a reference to a 
speech of mine some weeks ago—but you shall have the 
whole thing.” And the whole thing follows, in his own 
words, as I remember them :— 

‘*People at home are much delighted about Omdur- 
man, and well they may be. But they don’t seem to 
realise that they owe it all to Lord Rosebery. Before Mr. 
Gladstone came to office in ’93 he was for giving up 
Egypt. Lord Rosebery stopped that. He would only 
take office on condition Egypt was retained. But now I 
wiil tell you what I saw myself. 

‘*Shortly after Lord Rosebery took office under 
Mr. Gladstone I came home. When was that ? Oh! 
after Parliament had risen. Well, I was at home, and 
Mr. Gladstone did me the honour to ask me to call on him. 
I went, and at that time, as you know, Uganda was on 
the fap:s. Mr. Gladstone told me he was dead against it. 
‘Those dreadful missionaries, Mr. Rhodes,’ he said; 
‘those dreadful missionaries are dragging us into all sorts 
of new complications, and these complications | don’t like. 
I don't find fault with you ; you give us no trouble, but to 
this extension in Uganda I am opposed.’ 
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‘Just then in came Lord Rosebery, and in his nice 
way he took up Mr. Gladstone. I saw he could manage 
Mr. Gladstone, although ‘Mr. Gladstone was opposed to 
Uganda. It was vital to us, because Uganda was my 
high road to Cairo. But I knew I was all right. Mr. 
Gladstone was a very great leader. If he had a man in 
his Cabinet, and a good man, with any one decided con- 
viction, Mr. Gladstone would try to give in to that con- 
viction rather than lose him. That was Lord R.’s case; 
he would have left the Cabinet over Uganda, but Mr. 
Gladstone preferred not to lose him. 

‘*To Lord Rosebery, then, we owe Uganda. The 
rest was in his hands. We could not get all that Belgian 
strip which I wanted, but we got what we needed. We 
can build a railway there; and that, too, we owe to 
Lord Rosebery. 

‘* Now about Fashoda. I sail then to Lord Rosebery, 
‘You'll have the French coming up from Central Africa 
and laying a hand on the Nile; they’ll interfere with your 
advance on Khartum. As soon as you get there you'll 
find a French expedition waiting.’ Well, he didn’t think 
so, or he professed not to think so. We got down the 
map, and I was able to show him how it would be: it’s 
exactly what Marchand has actually done. ‘ Well,’ Lord 
Rosebery said, ‘if the French do that, I should be pre- 
pared to fight them.’ SoI came away. Next day or so 
Baron de Courcel sent me a message to come and see him. 
I went, and I told him, in my opinion, there was only one 
menace to the peace of Africa—the possibility of the 
French coming up from the centre and making an outpost 
on the Nile. ‘ Now, if they do that, I can tell you there 
will be trouble with us.’ Baron de Courcel looked put 
out, and he asked me ‘Why?’ ‘Oh!’ said I, ‘ Lord 
Rosebery tells me that, if you do try anything of the kind, 
he will be prepared to fight. Now, Lord Rosebery is a 
Liberal, and there you have his view. But if the Con- 
servatives come in they will be a great deal worse. 
There will be war, and now you know what you'll 
get.’ 

‘*T went straight off to Lord Rosebery, and said, ‘ I’ve 
been repeating to Baron Courcel what you told me.’ He 
didn’t like it. ‘But hear me,’ I said; and I told him 
every word of my interview with Baron Courcel. At 
length Lord Rosebery said, ‘I am glad you told him. It 
was well that he should hear it from an unofficial source.’ 
And he next proceeded to warn the French, I think through 
Sir Edward Grey, that any encroachment of this kind 
would be resented. 

‘* That is the whole story. It’s a little thing enough. 
But I should be glad if you put it all in a letter, for it’s a 
mere act of justice. When I have more time I will give 
you chapter and verse. Meanwhile I tell you this: if we 
have Egypt, Uganda, and the way to Cairo, we owe it to 
Lord Rosebery. Heis so loyal and honourable a man that 
he has never cared to let people know the extent of our 
country’s debt to him. So send this off, and come to me 
for any confirmation. Lord R. may not be pleased, but it’s 
fair to him that I should say that I know. And now keep 
me out of it. [I may parenthetically state that remarkable 
instances of Mr. Rhodes’ activity in these matters are now 
suppressed.] What I want you to do is to give my testi- 
mony when it is fair and necessary to offer it.” 

“And Mr. Gladstone?” I asked. ‘‘ How did he im- 
press you?” ‘*Oh! Mr. Gladstone? I must tell you 
another time.” ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone,” mused Mr. Rhodes. 
‘*He was a very, very great gentleman.” 
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CITY AND EMPIRE 
1.— BELFAST 


In the early days of THE OuTLOOK we were reminded 
each week of that excellent aphorism from across the 
water: ‘‘ The axis of the earth sticks out visibly through 
the centre of each and every town or city.” We who live 
in London need constant reminder of this truth. This 
metropolis may be the heart of the Empire ; it certainly is 
its legislative, legal, and social centre; it is, moreover, 
its chief commercial emporium ; but it is only by aid of the 
sheerest vanity that its citizens and its journals talk and 
act as though outside its limits nothing mattered, nothing 
could possibly be of Imperial significance. ‘The Pro- 
vinces ”—there is contempt in every letter of the word. 
Yet, as we shall show, England and the British Empire 
would make a sorry show in the world were it not for 
these same ‘“‘ Provinces,” and the wealth, industry, and 
acumen they bring to swell the nation’s well-being. 

Not a little of the difference in character and career 
between the Latin peoples and the peoples of the Teutonic 
race might fairly be connected with the place and part 
respectively assigned to the City in their political organi- 
sation and ideal. For the Greek and the Latin the City 
was a State and the State a City. The independence of 
each city was a fundamental principle with them. So it 
came to pass that the patria of the Greek was Athens, not 
Greece ; of the Latin, Rome, not Italy. For the Teutonic 
peoples, on the contrary, the City was but part of a vaster 
whole. In their view the State was the nation; and a 
nation that was not also a State was an object of com- 
miseration. Yet though for the Teuton the City—and in 
this connection city and town are interchangeable terms 
—was not the chief object of political solicitude, it remained 
for many centuries the chief instrument of national life. 
‘In the silent growth and elevation of the English people,” 
says the historian Green, ‘‘the boroughs led the way. 
Unnoticed and despised by prelate and noble, they had 
alone preserved or won back the full tradition of Teutonic 
liberty. The rights of self-government, of free speech and 
free meeting, of equal rights by one’s equals, were brought 
safely across the ages of tyranny by the burghers and 
shopkeepers of the town.” But the time came—it came 
for us about the thirteenth century—when the safety, 
honour, and welfare of the something greater than City 
began to occupy the minds of Englishmen, and continued 
to occupy them increasingly, to the decay of municipal 
influence, until the overthrow of Napoleon gave to the 
United Kingdom the command of the sea, and left her, 
with respect to other Great Powers, primus inter pares. 

Then, again, the cities, secured against. danger from 
without, began to reassert themselves as separate entities. 
The Municipal Corporation Act of 1835, enlarging their 
corporate powers, stirred them up to the quick and various 
public life which inheres self-government. And with this 
stimulus came two others, new and potent; all conspiring 
to differentiate the life of the city from the life of the nation, 
and to give to every city a cachet of its own. Of these 
new stimuli, the one was steam power, increasing inde- 
finitely the productivity of hand and brain and the ease 
and rapidity with which men might move about the world. 
The other—issue of steam-transport—was the quest of 
new markets over-sea, and that brisk expansion of the 
Empire which was at once the consequence and the death- 
blow of the ‘‘ Manchester School.” The significant 
feature of this quest and this expansion lies in the fact 
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that it is the work of the City, not of the nation through 
its Government. Again and again has the Foreign Office 
been compelled by the accomplished fact to say an un- 
willing ‘‘ Amen” to the Chambers of Commerce. And it 
is the cities, each acting and contriving for itself, that 
have created for the nation those tasks of Imperial con- 
solidation and defence, and those problems of foreign 
policy, which for many a long day will be the paramount 
concern of its statesmanship. 

A city of to-day—port or manufacturing town—is most 
profitably conceived of as a ganglion—a special centre of 
nervous action—in vital relation, of course, to all other 
similar centres, but having its own special area of connec- 
tion, which it influences and is influenced by. With this 
idea to light us, it will be easier to understand how it comes 
to pass that while a city’s industries are as ever the chief 
source of its corporate characteristics, hardly less potent 
in the same direction is the reaction upon it of its over-sea 
connections. This reaction is not limited to the economic 
sphere in which it begins. It extends to, and in many 
instances is traceable in, every phase of corporate activity— 
in the predominant type of street architecture ; in the cha- 
racter of the public buildings ; in the objects of municipal 
solicitude ; in the conduct of public meetings; in the 
balance between the different religious sects; in the 
walk and conversation of the citizens. As the result 
of nearly a century of the specialising influence here 
briefly reviewed, our leading manufacturing and export- 
ing centres have evolved each its own type of character ; 
witness the ‘‘ Manchester man,” ‘the Glasgow body,” 
and him of Sheffield. But more than this, they are 
evolving each its own type of municipal life, wholesomely 
manifested not only in economics and politics, but in 
higher education, in literature, in the fine arts. The up- 
springing of provincial universities does but herald, we 
may hope, the renaissance of those provincial centres of 
distinctive culture of the pattern of the Norwich and the 
Edinburgh of an earlier day. But for this result—the 
flower, so to say, of the process we have under considera- 
tion—we must wait awhile, and be content to trace its 
operation in the more prosaic phases of municipal life. 

Consider the case of Belfast, to which all eyes were 
drawn last week by the launch of the Oceanic—the finest 
achievement, to date, of marine architecture. Also the 
most honourable, seeing that—like all her predecessors— 
she was built without a contract, and without any stipula- 
tion as to price; so absolute was the confidence of her 
owners, the ‘‘ Oceanic Steam Navigation Company,” in 
her builders, Messrs. Harland & Wolff. The headquarters 
of the flax industries, and owning the largest iron ship- 
building yards in the kingdom, Belfast is a town of large 
capitals, of skilled labour, of applied science. About thirty 
per cent. of the manhood of the population is employed in 
shipbuilding and the associated crafts, and about an equal 
proportion—with a large number of women—in the spin- 
ning, weaving, and bleaching of flax fabrics. A character- 
istic of Belfast labour is that so very small a percentage of 
it is unskilled, and of its management, that all of it is on 
the large scale. There, in an Irish town, one may see 
‘‘commercial enterprise carried to the point of intrepidity,” 
quick to give to the advances of science industrial appli- 
cation, and singularly free from that slavish clinging to ‘‘use 
and wont” which more than anything else is handicapping 
British industry in competition with its foreign rivals. 
The linen trade, though in volume reaching over 12 
millions sterling per annum, does little to take Belfast out- 
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side the United Kingdom, nor do her great whisky dis- 
tilleries—Messrs. Dunville’s, for instance—for, sad to say, 
we drink almost all the output ourselves. Her links with 
the outside world are forged in her shipbuilding yards, 
and consist of the fine steamers of the mercantile marine 
which carry her name, and the imagination of their 
builders, to China, to South Africa, and across the Atlantic. 
The launch of each successive vessel from the yards of 
Messrs. Harland & Wolff and Messrs. Workman & Clarke 
is to the Belfast people yet another lesson in geography 
and contemporary history. And the lesson is learnt: 
witness—-partly as cause, partly as consequence—the fine 
educational equipment of the town, perhaps as complete 
an equipment as any quarter of a million of people out- 
side the older University centres can boast. Queen’s 
College is handsomely housed ‘‘ Tudor” fashion, but for 
the most part Belfast culture runs to bastard Greek, the 
Banks leading the way in rank Corinthianism. 

The one thing about Belfast hard to connect with its 
modernity and all-pervasive intelligence is its exceeding 
bitterness when it turns to politics. ’Tis priest against 
presbyter, and presbyter is but priest writ large ; and for 
this quarrel, as we are learning afresh on our own side the 
Irish Sea, Time has found no remedy. Perhaps it is as 
well that he has not ; for if we were all agreed about the 
other world and how best to secure a good place there, 
we should grow hopelessly immersed in the present. As 
it is, the world is too much with us—this world. And 
Belfast, for all its militant theology, is in no better case. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


““MATCHES”’—LA LOIE FULLER—ANOTHER 
D’ ARTAGNAN 


REUTER provides a phrase which is almost visibly stamped 
on such plays as the new and original comedy ‘‘ Matches,” 
which was produced at a morning performanceat the Comedy 


Theatre last Tuesday. [Delayed in transmission], brackets 
and all, is the phrase. Messrs. A. G. Bagot and Charles 
Glenney have made the mistake of giving us a kind of 
sentiment that is no longer in vogue. Fashion and senti- 
ment must be “‘ this season’s goods.” In ‘‘ Matches,” we 
are taken to Goddard’s Rents, Whitechapel Road, where 
—for reasons it would be tedious to enumerate—the 
daughter of Captain Tremaine is living with a cleanly 
young coster and his occasionally Irish mother. Kitty 
Tremaine pays her keep by selling matches. Mrs. Hogan 
loves her dearly, and the coster son loves her too—though 
not asa brother. In this typically English home all is as 
it should be. There are more orange-boxes than pieces of 
furniture, the family washing is done in the living-room, 
distraint is imminent, and fortitude is maintained on a little 
gin. Enter Major Glossop, declaring that Kitty’s dead 
father had made him her guardian, and that she must come 
to the West End and be made a lady. She goes for love 
of the Major, with his drill-sergeant air; she leaves coster 
and foster-mother, but she takes her doll. She has bad 
times learning to be a lady, so has her governess ; and the 
Major comes off worse than anyone, for the ladies of his 
family put the worst and only possible construction 
on his conduct. Need it be said that Kitty is persecuted 
by a mercenary admirer, who, of course, is ‘‘ condignly” 
punished ; that the coster, broken-hearted but able-bodied, 
enlists in the popular regiment of the moment, which 
happens to be commanded by “‘ Guardy”; and that Kitty 
matries her guardian. The piece, it will be seen, is not a 
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criticism of life; it is a piece of the primary and 
sophisticated emotions. It has some funny dialogue and 
some effective characterisation; but it is ‘‘ ower late.” 
The authors would do more justice to their own skill by 
choosing a more actual subject. Miss Annie Hughes, who 
is reticent, touching, humorous, and most charming, 
played Kitty to the most pleasurable grief of the audience, 
Miss Hughes is an admirable comedienne, capable of much 
better work than she has yet attempted. Mr. Harry 
Nicholls played the coster-soldier quietly and effectively. 
In her next piece, will Miss Hughes kindly oblige by 
marrying someone under forty ? 

Miss Fuller, with the imprimatur of Paris, is now 
delighting the Lyric audiences by her manipulation of 
draperies upon which coloured light is thrown from 
above, from below, and from both sides. Suppose the 
radiance of the precious stones, and the light that never 
was on sea or land, and the colour of Venetian painters, 
all intensified and streaming on to a female figure 
rhythmically waving clouds and billows of woven air, and 
then you will have but a suggestion of the actual thing. 
It is the one purely sensuous esthetic performance to be 
seen in London. There is no story to be expressed, either 
in words or gesture, and there is no idea. It is an appeal 
to the zsthetic sense alone. The light, the colour, and 
the movement, with only so much of design and control 
as is wanted to secure order and sequence, appeal 
directly. It is like the poetry of Shelley, and suggests 
the Apocalypse. Miss Fuller is the handmaid of religion, 
for most certainly she realises the popular notion of 
heaven. She is also an accomplished and graceful artist, 
who has undergone a discipline of rare severity. There is 
one drawback to the entertainment. It ends. It should 
never end. It is the best means of painless extinction, 
the only route to mzrvana. Our only remedy as things 
are is to see it often. After Miss Fuller the Lyric 
operetta ‘Little Miss Nobody” seems grossly sub- 
stantial ; but, in the normal state, you will find it much 
improved now that a singer, Mr. John Coates, is playing 
the hero, and that the comedians have written their own 
parts. 

The original ‘‘ Three Musketeers” has been trans- 
ferred to the Garrick. D’Artagnan IV. is Mr. Robert 
Loraine, who gets closer to Dumas’s hero than any of his 
predecessors. Youth will be served. Mr. Loraine is 
gallant and picturesque ; a soldier of fortune, if you like, 
but no swashbuckler or Bardolph in the making. He 
wears no aureoles of management, it is true, but en 
vevanche he does not over-act or monopolise the centre of 
the stage. Miss Eva Moore as Mlle. de Chalus acts very 
delicately. And, above all, the Musketeers at the Garrick 
do not bore you. C. G. C. 


REMBRANDT AND THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY 


REMBRANDT is in possession at Burlington House, and 
there is something of paradox in the tenancy. For no 
more un-Academic painter, none so self-taught and 
superior to tradition, as this one was ever housed within 
corporate walls. The people must rejoice over the 
triumph. For here it is palpably demonstrated that 
Rembrandt was a common man, none more common— 
wherein lies his power, the source of his unique strength. 
Burdened by no train of other men’s ideas and shibboleths, 
with nothing between his clear eyes and a Dutch world, 
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painting face to face with the impressions he recorded, 
the work he executed has the directness of life, the arch- 
simplicity of the undescended artist. 

It is not difficult to follow the process of Rembrandt’s 
development, his gradual penetration of externals till 
the inner core and fibre are reached, and his portraits, at 
first obvious and unimpressive, glow stark, articulate, the 
doubles of his vision. Here, as invariably, technical 
mastery accompanies the inner movement. And the end 
is a suave unity, a dual gift that has merged into com- 
pleteness. Of every great portrait-painter can as much 
be written? The degree differs as does the ultimate 
goal, and Rembrandt, before reaching that climacteric end 
associated with his name and character, touches at fre- 
quent points the varied achievements of many a fellow. 
What Lely might have been one may learn from the 
‘Woman with Flowers” (95), or Murillo from the ‘ Girl 
at a Window” (32). The unfinished ‘Portrait of a 
Boy” (30) represents a section of the same road that 
was trod by Velasquez. It were easy to continue. 

From the outset we who follow this collection are made 
to feel that Rembrandt never shrank from the acceptance 
of facts, and that of all facts his own consciousness was 
the supremest. He took nothing for granted, nothing 
from hearsay, and what imagination he possessed was 
ever controlled by experience—the experience of a com- 
mon and unacademic personality for whom at the end no 
common experience lay untraversed. Stepping beyond 
these confines he borders on absurdity, as in the 
“Belshazzar’s Feast” (58). This group resembles 
nothing so much as a bourgeois Dutch family in fancy 
costume; is a piece of ‘‘ Wardour Street” relieved by 
many splendid passages of craftsmanship, notably the 
fore-shortened female figure in the right-hand corner. 
“‘ Belshazzar” is an overfed tradesman startled by a ghost. 
But fortunately this form of drama rarely beguiles the 
master. Beginning with the early and incomplete por- 
traits of his mother and sister, with the external present- 
ment of a Martin Looten (63), he arrives at the disconnected 
“Shipbuilder and his Wife” (67), a canvas that but for 
the disagreement of the figures—a flaw that an academic 
training, indeed, had removed—has no fault save its 
immaturity. An immense step has been taken when we 
reach the Rabbi (83), whose pachydermatous qualities of 
hands and face are so eloquently rendered. 

The Rembrandt of the prosperous years of his great 
middle period seems, but for an ever-increasing unravel- 
ment of the mysteries of his art, to have been in no ways 
distinguished from the majority of those other shrewd 
burghers among whom he moved. An aroma of good 
living and tranquil domesticity seems to emanate from his 
more personal canvases. The ‘‘ Burgomaster Pancras 
and his Wife” (80), as it is still called, depicting the 
painter and his beloved Saskia, is an undistinguished, if 
happy, production. The pair have arrayed themselves in 
all manner of studio properties, and the picture, though 
intimate, is hardly notable save as biography. The 
Saskias unalloyed (77 and 84) are of more moment. The 
large portrait finely records a good-tempered, cheerful, 
and eminently healthy Dutchwoman of the middle class ; 
the panel is rich with a golden mellowness of colour rarely 
Surpassed. Such masterpieces as the ‘‘ Bathsheba” and 
“‘The Syndics” are perforce absent ; but a dazzling array 
of portraits (e.g. 48, 7, 79, 81, 72, 73) testify to the 
achievement of Rembrandt’s middle period. 

The portrait of Burgomaster Six (38) is, perhaps, the 
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completest, as it is the most attractive, of all these master- 
pieces. With what an affection the curling eyelashes of 
this patron are brushed in! We can well believe that 
Rembrandt was fascinated by his debonair sitter ; knew, 
too, that here was an occasion where his work could go 
forward cheered by an intelligence in no whit inferior to 
his own. It must have been a pleasure to work for 
Burgomaster Six. But sadder years were to follow. 
Saskia, as we know, died, and the painter’s good fortunes 
declined after a certain period of popularity. His work 
took on a sombrer tone; indeed, these less joyous and 
sadly impassive canvases wherein he reflects the very 
essentials of his sitters have earned for him the name of 
mystic. If it be mysticism to create human beings out of 
embodied light, to carry the art of portraiture to that 
degree wherein flesh and space are but matters of differing 
texture, then Rembrandt was a mystic. But to us the 
term savours too much of irresponsibility, and we prefer 
to regard our painter rather as one occupied with life, 
who has carried his trade and knowledge of his fellows to 
that point where every stroke of his brush is perforce a 
revelation. Nothing disturbs the individuality of these 
figures who emerge out of visible darkness; the dominance 
of the sitter is assured by a method so simple that none 
but the greatest would dare stake his all upon it. 

How often and how beautifully does Rembrandt inter- 
pret old age! Superficially ugly the period of decay may 
be in lesser hands that have not the art to throw the mind 
back through spent years, nor knowledge of the pathos 
of decline. Two haunting faces may be chosen from the 
many: a ‘‘ Portrait of the Painter” (6) grown very old, 
with melancholy eyes large with the tears of things. 
Shakespeare has drawn no figure more tragic. And then 
there is ‘‘ An Old Lady ” (65) very near the end—an earlier 
work this, and less dramatic in craftsmanship, yet of no in- 
ferior knowledge with its tale of vanished sense and vitality. 

Before these paintings we do injustice to the land- 
scapes and compositions that vary the exhibition. 
The ‘‘ Deposition” (94), a Biblical subject, is so ob- 
viously, in its present state, the work of later hands 
that Rembrandt can hardly be credited with more than its 
arrangement. ‘‘ The Salutation” (52) is a beautiful effect 
of warm light falling on a group of figures tenderly 
placed against an effective background of mysterious 
dwelling-places. Two landscapes linger particularly. ‘‘ The 
Mill” (40), an evening scene, the high lights of sky and 
water superbly balanced by a darker mass of sky and 
shadowed land, is in the same gallery as a landscape (33) 
to which Constable would have doffed his hat. Here a 
vast sky overhangs a far-stretching tract of country filled 
with minute incident—a river, a bridge, cattle, figures, a 
house, trees, and, further, a distant city. A grey light 
escapes from the heavy clouds. 

Looking backwards, the main surprise of this won- 
derful collection is its utter want of book-learning. 
Rembrandt has gone no further than the commonest man, 
and he has seen all in this world that matters. We owe 
the Academy a dole of thanks; it has done the nation a 
service. But what has the Academy to say to Rembrandt ? 

A. K. 





PLEASE Note - THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY 
BOoKSTALLS and from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout 
London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning 
papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET 
STREET, LONDON, E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of 
application, 
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IN PASSING 


I HAVE just seen Mr. Linley Sambourne’s design for the card 
which will be sent to each subscriber to the Liberal monument to 
Mr. Gladstone in Westminster. It is a very fine piece of work. 
Mr. Sambourne was faced with the difficulty of introducing a good 
likeness of Mr. Gladstone in the form of a bust. Now, as every 
artist knows, a bust may be an excellent likeness, but there are 
always any number of opinions on the subject. Mr. Sambourne 
has, however, succeeded, I think, in giving an admirable portrait, 
which is in the centre of the design. Underneath it there is a 
charming piece of work of a classic description, symbolising the 
labours of Hercules. The design will be printed on white cards 
with gilt edges. By the way, Mr. Sambourne’s cartoon in this 
week’s Punch, on the subject of Old Age Pensions, has been 
recognised as one of the best he has drawn for a long while. 


Colonel Pilkington, the new member for the Newton division 
of Lancashire, will be an interesting and creditable addition to 
the House of Commons—interesting, because he is a Conservative 
Free Churchman, being an ardent Congregationalist, and a no less 
convinced member of the Conservative party ; creditable, because 
in all his public work Colonel Pilkington has managed to win the 
esteem of his opponents as well as his friends. The very fact that 
no opposition was offered to his candidature proves the latter state- 
ment. About two years ago it was stated that two-thirds of the 
office-bearers in Nonconformist churches in the metropolis were 
Unionists, so that it is rather strange that the House of Commons 
has not, since the Home Rule split, had more Nonconformist 
Conservatives among its members. 

I had the pleasure of meeting Dr. W. G. Grace recently. The 
great cricketer has left his exceedingly pleasant home on Ashley 
Down, near Bristol, for a house not far from the Crystal Palace, 
where he will now be engaged actively on behalf of the new sports 
arrangements. All those who have been the guests of Dr. and 
Mrs. Grace in their Gloucestershire home will share their regret 
at leaving so delightful a residence. The house is full to over- 
flowing with portraits. Everywhere the eye rested on some 
autographed portrait of a famous cricketer, or of some public man 
who had at one time or another visited Ashley Grange. Mrs. 
Grace shares her husband's interest in cricket, and knows a great 
deal about the intricacies of the game. Her enthusiasm at a 
cricket match is quite delightful to watch, and her daughter is also 
a keen and intelligent spectator. 


I dare say a good number of people recollect Mr. R. T. Booth, 
who founded the Blue Ribbon Movement, and was an energetic 
temperance orator for several years. The similarity of his name 
with that of the founder of the Salvation Army led to much con- 
fusion in people’s minds, but the two gentlemen are no relation to 
one another. It is amusing to find that Mr. Booth has lately 
given his attention to a new patent medicine for curing coughs 
and colds, &c. Hehas an office in London, and is as energetic 
in this direction as he was in his previous line of work. 


The other day some exceedingly clever pencil sketches by 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert came my way. The well-known dramatist 
has almost as much skill in comic portraiture as Thackeray, and 
his style is not unlike that of the great novelist. These sketches 
by Mr. Gilbert were drawn very rapidly by him one night at his 
club. 


It will certainly be strange if Mr. Charles Balfour is ultimately 
elected in the Conservative interest for Southport division, at 
present represented by Sir Henry Naylor-Leyland. Mr. Balfour 
is a cousin of the First Lord of the Treasury, and will be one more 
member of the House of Cecil, which already has contributed to 
the present Parliament three members of the Cabinet, besides 
Lord Cranborne and Lord Hugh Cecil, and is further represented 
by collateral branches in the persons of Mr. Lowther, the Earl of 
Selborne, and Mr. Evelyn Cecil. 
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One of the great London dailies is considering a development 
which will certainly astonish thousands of its readers. I am in 
possession of the full details, but “wild horses” will not drag 
them from me. WANDERER. 


THE TWIN STREAMS 


Twin streams we were, born on a cloud-capt he'‘ght, 
By briefest interspreading green divided, 
Our infant dreams we each to each confided, 
Beneath the curtain of the same black night ; 
Kiss’d every morning by one waking light, 
We all the tremors of the dark derided, 
And with bright songs adown the mountain glided 
To share the vale’s affection or despite. 
In loyalty to one great mother sworn, 
It seemed decreed we should together flow ; 
Yet he to scented sunny climes was borne, 
Danced daily in the sun’s inspiring glow, 
While I, in icy channels crush’d and torn, 
Have only known the shadow and the snow. 
Louis Barsac, in “ The Dome.” 


Pity the poor Colonial Governor! The enterprising townsfolk 
of Rockwood, New South Wales, have found a new use for him. 
Rockwood is the possessor of a cemetery ; but in the fierce com- 
petition of Antipodean life it does not do for a town to be asso- 
ciated in the mind of the outside public with anything unpleasant. 
So the Rockwood Council called it, after a neighbouring place, 
Newington Cemetery. Of course the Newingtonians objected to 
the theft. And then there camea happythought. Why not make 
use of the new Governor? So Hampden Cemetery it is, and what 
can the poor Governor do? 


A well-known Kelani Valley planter has sent to the Ceylon 
Observer a specimen of “ English as she is wrote” by kanganies :— 


“ DEAR SIR,—We begs to inforn you, On the last 6th Inst. 
that we are handed a letter Towards you by informing all the 
arrangements of * * * matters and so It Is very sorry to say 
that you you are not taken into yours Great Consideration 
about it also Still that you are not given a Satisfactory answer 
for us about It. we Came after the letter Severall moments 
towards you, but you did not reply anything about It. 

“ About 2 years ago you were been haded a Toondo for to 
the Hd. Kys. to leave off for everery boddy from the est. by 
that. lust even I thought any how myself and my Coolies 
mest stay over here. as it is suppose if you saw a fauls 
against in as an accidently for to the first persent. You must 
be pardon without taking for to the mind because you are on 
account the superior of us. 

“‘& so Greatly many thank by yours favour as to give us a 
proper example for this letter also we three kanganis are does 
not like to remains on 

“If you does not like to keep us on Estate account we 
three Kanganis and our Coolies are like to remove from the 
Estate by settling the debts which we overs. 

“*So therefore by yours Honour, many thanks to have a 
Satisfactory answer.” 


Here is another instance of the “ homing powers of animals.” 
A relative of the writer borrowed a wire-haired terrier from a 
dealer to take with him into the country for a day’s rabbit-shoot- 
ing. The dog was taken by train in the guard’s van fifteen miles, 
then transferred to a close dog-cart and driven five miles further 
away from home. He, of course, had no opportunity whatever of 
seeing where he was going or keeping track of any landmarks by 
either method of conveyance. On being liberated in the copses 
he skirmished about vigorously for a short time, but soon dis- 
appeared, and, after some time spent in looking and whistling for 
him, was given up for lost. The party returned home that night, 
and next morning my friend walked down to the house of the dog’s 
owner in a somewhat rueful frame of mind, expecting to have to pay 
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for the dog, when to his relief and surprise up jumped the lost 
terrier from the door-mat to greet him. On inquiring, it was 
found that he had reached home about dark the evening before, 
and came in “dead tired,” which was not much to be wondered 
at, seeing that he must have covered at least twenty miles by the 
most direct route possible, to say nothing of all the circling or 
casting about he may have done to find the way. 


It would almost seem from the many extraordinary cases now 
reported as if animals had a “sense of home” like Barty Josselin’s 
“sense of the North” in “ The Martian.” Horses will go back to 
the farm where they were born, five, eight, ten years after, although 
they may have lived in half a dozen other places since. Out on 
the ranges mares about to foal have to be watched closely to pre- 
vent their doing the same thing. Birds will return three thousand 
miles to the nest where they were hatched, or which they built the 
season before, salmon to the very brook-reach where they were 
spawned. The ordinary five senses really seem to have wonder- 
fully little to do with it, for bees will come back in a “ bee-line” 
three miles to the place where the hive stands, and utterly fail to 
find it if it has been moved six feet to one side during their 
absence. 


There seems to be nothing for it but a Kingfisher Society. One 
of the prettiest—many will say the prettiest—of British birds is 
seemingly the least known. The other day a Scot, who had 
evidently never taken a riverside stroll, gravely asked in print if 
the bird frequented Scotland! In Bath a single kingfisher has 
been accused of devouring //ty goldfish in the Roman bath, and 
of course was shot without trial! The man who made the charge 
must surely imagine that a/cedo ispida—it is only from 7 to 74 
inches long—has the gullet of a heron! Of old time the kingfisher 
had an honourable place in public estimation ; nowadays he passes 
his existence slandered and misunderstood, and ends his life only 
too often by the gun of the shop “naturalist” or the purveyor of 
feathers to artificial fly makers. Certainly there is a case for a 
Society. 


The great decrease during the past decade in the number of 
students at the Universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow is very 
remarkable. In the case of the former the decline has been a 
steady one, the number each year being less than in the preceding. 
In 1889 there were 3,602 male students at Edinburgh University ; 
at the close of 1898 there are only 2,602—exactly one thousand 
fewer. (There are, however, 211 women students.) In Glasgow 
the number of students has fluctuated a little. The number of 
male students in 1898 (1,607) is seventy-four higher than in 1897, 
five higher than in 1896, and twenty-three higher than in 1895 ; 
but it is 494 less than in 1889, when there were 2,101 male students. 
In Glasgow there are no fewer than 304 women students this 
session. There the principal decrease is in the Faculty of ‘Arts ; 
at Edinburgh it is in that of Medicine. A decrease of 644 in the 
number of students of Medicine at the latter University would 
almost suggest a question as to whether Edinburgh is losing its 
supremacy as a medical school for the world. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver City, October 1898. 
My dear ——,—You ask me to give you my impressions of Van- 
couver while they are still fresh, and perhaps it is as well I should 
do so now, because after a time, when I have become familiarised 
with the place and really do know something about it, everything 
will be so commonplace as not to seem worth recording. 

As for the journey across the continent by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, I need only say that the old mountain-climbing 
fever was raging fiercely within me by the time we had reached 
Our journey’s end, after a day, a night, and half a day of the 
“ Canadian Alps.” 

Vancouver, when we arrived, was covered by a dense cloud of 
smoke from the forest fires, and the first few days we could see 
nothing. Then the rain came, and the hills came into view, and 
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all through September and part of October the weather was lovely ; 
occasional rain, but as a rule splendid clear and sunny days, the 
tints on the hills and the sunsets being especially fine. 

The city is laid out in oblong rectangular lots like American 
cities, and is splendidly situated on a promontory forming a fine 
natural harbour on one side, Burrard Inlet, and on the other 
enclosing a bay called English Bay, so that the place has a sea- 
front for docks and business on the one side, and, on the other, 
another for pleasure, bathing, &c. Every consideration here is 
utilitarian, and there is good cause to fear that the town will be 
eventually spoilt by overbuilding. The great park, Stanley Park, is 
splendid, and nothing can detract from its beauty, nor can it ever 
be touched by the hand of the despoiler, but it is unfortunately 
too far off to be of much use 4s an evening resort. 

The streets are mostly roughly macadamised, with plank “ side- 
walks,” which are a great comfort in this country where, unless you 
keep a Chinese servant, you have to clean your own boots. The 
planks are clean and level, and do not make the feet ache, 
like pavement does. In wet weather, though, they have a peculiar 
property of soaking one’s boots, and so people—as a rule—wear 
goloshes, “ rubbers” or “ gumshoes,” as they are called. Weare 
told the winters are very wet—almost constant rain for four months, 
but the remaining eight make up in fineness for the winter, and 
I think I would rather have the rain in one dollop than extended 
over the year and coming at odd times, generally when one does 
not want it, as so usually it does in England. 

One of the chief charms to me of Vancouver, after the moun- 
tains and scenery generally, is the coming and going of the ships 
in the harbour. Last week we had four big liners, the two pas- 
senger steamers to Vancouver Island, four coasting boats, and 
five sailing ships in the harbour at one time, and a man-o’-war, 
the Amphion, also-; while on the other side of the Inlet were two 
steamers and four sailing ships taking in lumber at the Moodyville 
Mills. In time, and as the trade of the port increases, as it must 
do, and more ships come and go, docks will have to be built and 
piers made, and Burrard Inlet will be as bustling and full of varied 
interest as is the harbour at “’Frisco” or any other big seaport. 
There are not wanting prophets who foresee a greater future for 
Vancouver than even ’Frisco enjoys at present; and indeed, if 
China is properly opened up, their visions need not be considered 
extravagant. But more and more labour is required to develop 
the back lands of Canada, and capital to employ it. 

There is not much appreciation of the reposeful, artistic side of 
life, so far as I can see; but it is early days yet to expect 
“cultchar” at full swing in a Western town. The greater part of 
the inhabitants are workers of the artisan and trader class, who 
have not come here for change of air, but because they must ; 
hence there are no residents living on their incomes without work- 
ing, none of the wealthy leisured class, and therefore the amenities 
of life are still to come. On the whole, could I build my own 
house in the place I want to have it, and given a congenial occu- 
pation that brought in a sufficient income and did not require 
me to be a mere slave, I would prefer life here, and even be con- 
tent on a little, than live in London, or even England, on the like, 
where nowadays it is worse than a crime, it is a great mistake, to 
be poor. 

One thing greatly strikes me here, and that is the comfort in 
which artizans, mechanics, and all those who work with their 
hands, live. Their houses are all commodious, well kept and 
well furnished, hot water being laid on as a matter of course 
through any house which has a kitchen stove. It is surprising to 
see a man clad in toil-worn overalls turn in out of the streets to a 
villa residence which in England would belong to someone who at 
least was “something in the city” with an income not less than 
£500a year. Another thing that also strikes one is the dressiness of 
the people, especially the children. The latter abound in bewilder- 
ing numbers, and all go to school with apparently great regularity 
and persistence. On Sundays they turn out the very essence of 
smartness, exhibiting the same curious distinction between the 
sexes that I noticed before in the States—the male in black 
flannel suit, a black squash hat and badly fitting clothes; the 
female not only gorgeously dressed, but often tastefully and well. 

Your devoted, * * * 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


A BRITISH STREET THROUGH 
AFRICA 


Wuat answer will the Cabinet give to Mr. Rhodes’s 
request for the co-operation of the Government in the 
carrying on of the Cape Town-Buluwayo Railway to 
Tanganyika? Will they, or will they not, decide to treat 
the undertaking as one which, because it will confer 
national benefits, is entitled to national help? The project 
has been under public discussion for over six months, and 
there cannot be a doubt that it has the approval of a large 
majority of the people of this country. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will, of course, base his answer to Mr. 
Rhodes on a consideration of financial estimates and 
engineering reports too technical and detailed for the 
comprehension of most of us. But, after all, in the 
case of railways in new unopened countries—develop- 
mental railways—a broad consideration of prospective 
advantages is a good ground of judgment, espe- 
cially in a country like Africa, where the physical 
conditions that determine cost of construction remain the 
same throughout vast areas. The prospective advan- 
tages of a meridional railway through the heart of Africa 
are manifest. Such a railway would kill the slave trade 
as nothing else can, and would thus render unnecessary 
our costly slave squadron on the East Coast of Africa. 
Such a railway would enable us to fulfil our respon- 
sibilities for peace and order in those vast interior regions 
which have been brought under the British flag; respon- 
sibilities which, in the absence of cheap and rapid access, 
are, as we have been feeling in Uganda, an intolerable 
burden. Such a railway would throw open to the 
commerce and manufactures of this country millions 
of consumers who are now shut out from us and 
we from them. Such a railway would give us a 
better title to, and a stronger grip upon, the lands 
it would traverse than either treaty or sword. These are 
the reasons which have led the country to approve Mr. 
Rhodes’s proposal that the British Government should 
consent to be a second surety, so to say, for the two 
millions odd required to carry the railway on to Lake 
Tanganyika. The risk to the taxpayer would be remote, 
the benefits immediate and obvious. 

The objections to the railway and to the proposal 
that the British Government should co-operate in its 
construction are based, sometimes on unreasoning 
hostility to Mr. Rhodes himself, but oftener on a total 
misapprehension of the nature of the project. Thus a 
great ‘‘daily” argues gravely that the Cape Town- 
Cairo railway, of which the Buluwayo-Tanganyika 
extension would be a section, is an idle dream, since 
nobody would ever wish to go from Cape Town to 
Cairo by rail; and it goes on to show, with the help of 
arithmetic, how much more quickly you might go by sea! 
But no responsible person‘has ever advocated a Cape Town- 
Cairo railway on the ground that it would be the quickest 
way from Cape Town to Cairo. The project should be 
viewed, not as one railway, but as a system of railways 
laid end to end, each railway serving its own part of the 
continent, with this enormous benefit arising from the 
through connection, that every part of British Africa 
between the Mediterranean and the great South Sea 
would be brought into cheap, rapid, and regular com- 
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munication with every other part—a state of things whose 
military advantages a glance at Uganda will suffice to 
explain. Then as to a Cape Town-Cairo railway being an 
idle dream, why, 2,550 miles of it are already built and 


working, and of the gap between, 1,900 miles are pro- . 


visionally filled by navigable waterways—the Nile and 
Lake Tanganyika. With the Sirdar’s railway carried to 
Khartum and Mr. Rhodes’s to Tanganyika, the all-British 
street through Africa will be almost an accomplished 
fact. 

Sovereignty in the Sudan 


Lord Cromer’s significant announcement at Omdurman 
to the assembled sheikhs and notables, that henceforward 
they must look to Her Majesty as supreme over the Sudan, 
has been quickly followed up. On January 1g—memorable 
day—an agreement was signed by Lord Cromer and the 
Egyptian Minister for Foreign Affairs, under which com- 
plete effect is given ‘‘ to the claims which have accrued to 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Government by right of con- 
quest to share in the present settlement and future 
working and development” of the Sudan, which for 
all the purposes of legislation and administration is 
detached from Egypt and placed under a Governor-General 
who shall be appointed and removed “‘ only by Khedivial 
decree with the advice and consent of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Government.” For the present, the Sudan—with 
the exception of Suakin—is to remain under martial law, 
and the Governor-General will legislate by proclamation. 
Further, and most happily, ‘‘ the jurisdiction of the Mixed 
Tribunals shall not extend nor be recognised for any pur- 
pose whatsoever in any part of the Sudan, except in the 
town of Suakin.” 

But no notice of this momentous document would be 
complete which should overlook its definition of the Sudan. 
Henceforward that term will mean “‘all the territories 
south of the 22nd parallel of latitude, which have never 
been evacuated by the Egyptian troops since the year 
1882, or which, having before the late rebellion in the 
Sudan been administered by the Government of his High- 
ness the Khedive, were temporarily lost to Egypt and 
have been reconquered by her Majesty’s Government and 
the Egyptian Government acting in concert, or which may 
hereafter be reconquered by the two Governments acting 
in concert.” 

The Bahr-el-Ghazal, therefore, is declared to be within 
the British sphere, while the last clause—‘‘ or which may 
hereafter be conquered ”—holds out a hope that the British 
and Egyptian flags may yet be carried west to Lake Chad. 

Thus the civilisation of the Sudan is assured, and the 
menace to the world’s peace which now exists in every 
region that is derelict and undefined is by so much 
diminished. 

Our Little Wars 


Sudan.—The event of the week has been the surrender 
of Ahmed Fedil’s Dervishes, to the number of 2,000, to 
the gunboat, A/etemmeh, operating on the Blue Nile. As 
the gunboat could not have gone to the Dervishes, the 
Dervishes must have come to the gunboat ; and as there 
is no mention of a fight, they would seem to have surren- 
dered voluntarily—probably from want of food and water, 
which, being only obtainable near the river, the gunboat 
patrol rendered unobtainable. Ahmed Fedil is still at 
large, but neither he nor his uncle, the Khalifa, can do 
mischief now. Yet their capture is desirable, as a proof to 
all and sundry of the length of the Sirdar’s arm. 
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FACTS AND FIGURES IN NEW- 
FOUNDLAND 
By JUDGE PROWSE 


Tue omens are favourable to a friendly arrangement with 
France in the matter of the Treaty Shore of Newfound- 
land, and M. Cambon and Lord Salisbury have a great 
opportunity. To assist in a further elucidation of the 
facts we publish this communication from Judge Prowse, 
than whom no man can speak with greater authority :— 

This week’s most important contribution to the Anglo- 
French discussion of the Newfoundland question comes 
from M. James de Kerjégu, the French deputy for 
Finisterre. ‘‘ It is impossible ”—he is reported as stating 
in a conversation recorded in the Morning Post of 
January 17—‘‘ for us to abandon our treaty rights with- 
out sacrificing the Bank fishery, since it can only be carried 
on, as is well known, while we have the right to take 
bait on the French shore.” This, I can assure M. de 
Kerjégu, is a pure misapprehension. The proposed 
arrangement between Britain and France refers only to 
the Treaty shore ; it does not affect in any way the great 
interest of France, the Bank fishery. This great business, 
with 4,000 men and about 150 ships, not only remains un- 
injured by the proposed deal, but should positively be 
benefited by it. M. de Kerjégu should be aware also of 
the effects of the Bait Act in 1888 on the deep-sea fishery. 
It inflicted a blow on this great industry from which it has 
never recovered. 

And this brings me to a most material point. We 
Newfoundlanders are sanguine of success in the pending 
negotiations, because we do not enter into them empty- 
handed. We can offer real and solid advantages in return 
for France’s surrender of treaty rights in Newfoundland. 
One of these advantages is a full, regular, and cheap supply 
of bait. I can speak on this subject with authority. I con- 
trolled the operation of the Newfoundland Bait Act in 1888, 
The results to the French were simply ruinous. M. Victor 
Cordon was then President of the Chamber of Commerce 
at St. Pierre, and he informed a Newfoundlander that out 
of the 54,000 barrels of herrings necessary to bait the 
French fleet up to May 3 they had only obtained 4,040, 
and three-fourths of the banking squadron were laid up 
powerless to move without bait. In every attempted 
agreement between the two countries the French put 
forward the bait supply as their chief requirement—not 
only do they claim free bait, but also a condition that 
they may be able to haul it for themselves in Newfound- 
land. This is one of the gifts which England can offer 
France in these negotiations, and all the experienced 
French shipowners will agree that a certain supply of 
bait from Newfoundland is worth twenty French shores. 
It is needless to argue about the matter ; the Terranovian 
supply derives its value from its earliness, its accessibility, 
and from its richness. The French shore is too far away ; 
moreover, it is not free from ice often until nearly the end 
of May. The Bank fishery remains untouched, and the 
tight to obtain bait on the Treaty shore remains un- 
altered. 

In his second letter to the Matin, Admiral Reveillére in 
bluff sailor fashion puts the case very clearly. There are 
three French industries in Newfoundland—namely, the 
Great Bank fishery, the Little Bank fishery, and the Shore 
fishery, carried on in Newfoundland itself. The men em- 
ployed in the Shore fishery are really not sailors ; they are, 
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as the gallant officer explains, ‘‘ graviers "—beadsmen— 
and their business is mere ‘‘ lobstering ” about the coast in 
small boats. I send you a correct return of all the French 
stations in Newfoundland, so that you may see what a 
small affair it is, and what an outrageous fuss has been 
made about it. Of what earthly use is a fishery without 
fish? For many years the most important centre of 
French industry in Newfoundland was on the north-east 
coast. Here there are anumber of splendid harbours, and 
at Croque, Quirpon, Griquet, St. Jullien, Rouge, Fishot 
Islands, &c., they had large establishments. Croque was 
for many years the headquarters of their naval detach- 
ment. Now all ischanged! So poor has the coast become 
that, last year, the Newfoundland Government had 
to employ a steamer to bodily remove the whole resident 
population to White Bay, where they are now employed 
cutting a road through the forest to Sandy Lake, on Mr. 
Reid’s railway. 

To sum up the situation. There are now on the West 
Coast 216 Frenchmen and three French firms, and there 
are five St. Pierre traders with 129 followers. Their legi- 
timate business—the cod fishery—is a commercial failure. 
Their only paying business—lobster packing—is by their 
own admission illegal. The withdrawal of the modus 
vivendi brings it to an end. England, let us say, offers 
for this paltry business a liberal money compensation 
and the right to purchase bait freely all over the island. 
Of course, we must have a Consul at St. Pierre. That 
is, I believe in firmness and moderation and sweet 
reasonableness. To attack the French along the whole 
line, to oust them from St. Pierre, or to demand the 
abolition of their bounties would be fiercely resented. 
Diplomacy must be a poor business if it cannot arrange a 
deal on the lines I have indicated. The immense difficulty 
of settling with the Le Moines and Guilbert et fils, getting 
at the value of their old sheds and boats, should certainly 
be within the compass of the Foreign Office capacity. 

D. W. Prowse. 


List of French Lobster Factorics and Cod-fishing Rooms on the Treaty 
Coasts of Newfoundland during the Season of 1898 


LopsTER FACTORIES 


No. of 
Where situated Pe Py Manager by Remarks 
mately) 

St, Baxhe’s eisscecveses _— — -- Not working; 
owned by Farvac- 
que, of St. Pierre 

Dog Peninsula ...... 32 Boirier St. Pierre — 

St. Margaret’s Bay... —— a at <a 

John Meager’s Cove 55 Lemoine St. Malo — 

St. John’s Island ... 3 St. Mieux 4 Also cod-fishing 

Port au Choix......... 68 Guibert St. Servan “ a 

‘ad tines, vantheina’s 59 Lemoine St. Malo os a 

North Arm Cove, Bay 

OF TSIMHGS: <.<cecsccses 18 Jourget St. Pierre Pr pa 
Middle Arm, Bay of 
Islands ....escsccseose 6 Hacala Zs — 

Tweed Island......... 14 ‘a - a 

Pearl Island ......... 13 Bourget . — 

Lark Harbour ...... = Hacala a Not working 

Black Duck Brook... 35 Tajan ” — 

Pe ee 11 Farvacque - 

Red Island .......--00e —- - Not working 

345 
Copb-FISHING ESTABLISHMENTS 
Rouge ..e.sercevcesseace 63 Pedron St. Malo -- 
St. Jullien .........00 50 Lyon o nik 
Total...... 458 
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The 
A PRAYER 


Wou tp God that once again a wind would blow 
From forth the fields of life, to stir my soul ! 
I care not whence, nor bearing to what goal, 
Or if it bring me happy days or no. 
Let it or come in whispering zephyrs low 
Or in a rending storm that breaks control— 
From east or west, from tropic or from pole, 
If it but wake my heart as long ago ! 


Give me more life, to know myself alive ; 
But save me from this withering daily death 
That, creeping o’er my spirit, slowly numbs 
The sense of being while it spares the breath. 
And if I may not greatly feel and thrive, 
Then let me suffer, till my heart succumbs ! 
W. MAacpona_p. 


A SEVENTEENTH-CENTBRY CHAIR 


My writing chair is old, wide seated, and comfortable. 
Back and seat are covered with chocolate-coloured 
leather—leather in which there are many lines and 
creases, kind lines, comfortable creases. So pleasant are 
they to me that I have come to look upon them with 
something of that affection with which we regard the 
lines written by Time round old eyes, eyes infinitely dear 
and familiar. The leather is fastened by big round- 
headed nails which once were lacquered ; but from the 
face of most of them all trace of lacquer has gone, leaving 
them coloured of a gracious green, kept polished by the 
uneasy movements of my back, when, as often occurs, I 
lean restlessly against them, vainly seeking a word which 
will not come. 

Deeply scored on that same restful back, in three-inch 
figures, is the date 1614. 

Dear old chair! who knows but what you have been 
used by ‘faire Phill Massinger” himself, or by some 
other of those happy unfortunate ‘‘ divers, whose neces- 
sitous fortunes made literature their profession.” That 
you were made for some follower of that most capricious 
mistress, ‘‘ the ‘profession of letters,” there can be no 
doubt ; otherwise you would have arms, and arms you 
have none. 

My chair is strong and steady ; it neither creaks, nor is 
it over-easy to tilt it backwards. Bob, who gets more 
articles accepted by editors than I, who has got and can 
use a type-writer of his own, says that I make a ridiculous 
fuss about my chair. But he is incapable of appreciating 
it. He has been a bushranger, or a cowboy, or something 
of that sort, and writes stories for the magazines; stories 
full of bloodshed and strong language, with a dash of the 
pathetic fallacy thrown in as a makeweight. What 
should he know of the difference such a chair may make 
to a person ‘‘ strange and well-bred” as I? Bob forsooth ! 
whose idea of comfort is a chimneypiece whereon he may 
rest his feet, and a smooth hard surface upon which he 
may tap his pipe. He punctuates his conversation by 
tapping his pipe, and he leaves behind him, in token of his 
presence, little heaps of ash on every article of furniture 
within the reach of his long arms, together with an all too 
pungent smell of Player’s Navy-cut. 

No amount of cross-questioning could draw from my 
grandmother any definite information anent the history of 
the chair. All she knows is that it has been treasured by 
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succeeding generations as the one precious article of 
furniture neither to be exchanged nor sold, as most things 
were sold by those followers of a fallen house. 

It is to my cousin Evlyn that I indirectly owe what I 
have come to look upon as a direct revelation with regard 
to its real history. 

Evlyn is one of those girls who are described as 
** practical, and very clever with their hands.” On coming 
into my den one morning I found her on her knees beside 
my chair ; in her hands she held some yards of machine- 
made tapestry which she was spreading upon the seat, 
evidently with a view to ascertaining the size. | 

‘* What are you doing?” I demanded uneasily. 

‘*My dear boy! this chair is simply a disgrace to the 
room—it must be covered; so, as I can upholster beauti- 
fully, I thought I would do it for you. I got a remnant of 
tapestry at Story’s which will just do; it is quite in keep- 
ing with the rest—subdued in tone and that. You won't 
know your old chair when I’ve done with it.” 

I gasped, then almost shrieked, ‘‘Cover my chair! 
Never, while I live!” and pushing past my cousin I seated 
myself firmly upon the precious piece of furniture, spurning 
the abominable fabric with my foot. 

Evlyn looked somewhat surprised at my tragic tone, 
but she is beginning to understand that in some ways 
my grandmother and I are what she is pleased to call 
‘* impossible.” 

‘Well, at least you might let me get a gross of new 
brass-headed nails at Shoolbred’s—these are horrid!” 

But I did not see my way to even that concession, and 
Evlyn got up from her knees, more in sorrow than in 
anger, taking her tapestry with her. 

Late that night I crept downstairs, and struggled up 
again with the heavy old chair clasped in my arms. Evlyn 
is an early riser, and I felt nervous. I placed it in the 
centre of the room where I could see it, and lit a night- 
light; then I slept. 

Was it the ‘‘kind-hearted play book” I had beea 
reading all the evening that gave me my strange dream, 
if dream it was? Anyway, I seemed to doze but a short 
while, when I awoke, and, sitting up in bed, discovered 
that the room was quite light, and that my chair was gone, 
To be accurate, my chair as I know it was gone. 

In its place stood one of exactly the same make; but 
the oak was new and light in colour, the hide-covering 
yellow and unworn, while the round-headed nails gleamed 
golden. 

I felt unhappy and curiously afraid. I did not like my 
chair, if mine it was, in this new guise ‘‘ with every- 
thing handsome about it.” Yet even as I gazed I became 
convinced that, whatever the strange metamorphosis it 
had undergone, the chair was the identical same chair ; 
for the date was cut clear and sharp on the unworn 
leather. I suppose I must have closed my eyes to clear 
my brain, for when I looked again the chair was occupied. 

A mountain of a man—one whose face, rugged and 
seamed by “‘ jovial excesses,” was yet kindly withal and 
profoundly sad—sat there, folding round him with palsy- 
shaken hands a flapping bedgown “like a coachman’s 
great-coat with slits under the armpits,” while the chair 
creaked and groaned under his weight. 

There was no other sound, and in a moment he had 
vanished out of my sight. I fell back upon my pillows, 
thrilled by an excitement such as in all my uneventful life 
I had never felt; for now I knew that face to face I had 
seen ‘‘rare Ben Jonson.” I leapt out of bed and rushed 
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across the seat there ran the great seam in the leather that 
I knew so well. The room was very cold, and the night- 
light went out. I crept back to bed trembling, my nerves 
all atingle, while an unknown yet familiar voice cried in 
my ears, ‘‘ Ring me a knell, stripling !—a knell!” 

I remember no more. 

In the morning the first object my eyes encountered 
on awaking was the old, shabby, dark oak chair standing 
where I had placed it. 

If I loved it before, I shall love it ten times more 
henceforth. All was now clear to me—the mystery of its 
fascination, its curious power, causing me at times to 
wax, on paper, plain-spoken upon subjects with which I 
have but small acquaintance—such times when I feel 
the blood quicken in my veins, and I would fain ruffle it 
bravely with those merry gentlemen who frequented the 
* Devil” Tavern. 

Then the mood passes, and I tear up all I have writ ; 
for the idle vapourings of a weakling would-be are to the 
spirit of that time as raspberry vinegar to the canary 
‘rare Ben” loved too well. 

I like to think that when the shabby little Westminster 
house ‘‘ under which you pass to go out of the churchyard 
into the old palace” was dismantled, ‘‘ Jack Young, 
gentleman,” that Oxfordshire squire—to whose good 
offices we owe what is, perhaps, the most perfect epitaph 
in our language—bought this, his chair; that he gave 
it to some kindly letters-loving cavalier, who valued it for 
the sake of that same strenuous Ben whom even in death 
Fate had placed upright on his feet. Fit son, truly, of 
the grim, courageous mother who was not afraid to drink 
with her son and his friends on his release from the 
durance to which his own honesty and generosity had 
consigned him—to drink, and to show the poison which 
she had prepared for herself and her great son, had the 
King’s threatened sentence been carried out ! 

I like to think of the old chair harboured in some 
country manor-house, where the children, knowing its 
Story, were careful to deal gently with it, even when it 
played the part of coach in their games. How one of 
them, a silent, large-eyed boy, would creep to his father’s 
bookshelves and take down a thin calf-bound book of 
verses bearing Ben Jonson’s name. A book wherein he 
would find little that did not help to make him brave and 
kindly and honest. How later, when he himself follows 
the profession of letters ‘‘ where now the studious lawyers 
have their bowers,” he treasures the old chair in his garret, 
even though he sells, when hard pressed, the silver 
tankards from the hall. 

So, through generations of poor book-loving people, 
the chair has been treated reverently. No Philistine hands 
have tampered with the original good workmanship. In 
the beginning a strong serviceable chair—it stands to-day 
a few years short of three hundred years old, ready to 
Serve another twenty generations of those who cherish 
“fan honest regard for letters.” 

And surely to love letters is to love that great company 
who have planted for us ‘‘the spacious and smiling 
demesne of English literature,” that faire pleasaunce 
where all may wander unrebuked, in a park without 
boundaries, where no gamekeeper molests the wanderer 
and where close-time is unknown. 

They are not careful to be patriotic, these great 
gardeners ; everything fair and pleasant from other coun- 
tries is planted and rejoiced over if it flourishes in English 
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‘to examine the chair. It was still light in colour; but ‘soil. The old man suns himself upon the Appian Way; 


the child with eager confident feet makes straight for the 
scented Persian garden ; but there be others, who, like 
myself, love best to seek out the great company of seven- 
teenth-century playwrights and poets, and to look forward 
to the time when, because we have loved much, we, too, 
may see them face to face in the kingdom of the immortals. 


There all the happy souls that ever were 
Shall meet with gladness in one theatre ; 

And each shall know there one another's face, 
By beatific virtue of the place. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SIR WALTER BESANT REPLIES 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


May I be allowed to reply to your “ Publisher” in a few words? 

I, He says that I-accuse publishers generally of Thieving. [ 
do nothing of the kind. I submit to your readers a simple propo- 
sition. “If aman tells his partner or his fellow-adventurer that 
he has spent £120 when he has only spent £100, putting the 
balance in his pocket, that man is a Thief.” Is this true, or is it 
not? Any publisher who does this I call a Thief. I said this 
publicly fourteen years ago. I have said it repeatedly since that 
time. I shall go on saying it. 

II. It is not true that I accuse publishers of dishonesty because 
they want to make this or that profit. I charge with dishonesty 
those who decezve their authors by saying that the printing and the 
paper or any other item has cost—what it has not. : 

III. It is not true that I charge with dishonesty those who act 
only as the agreement allows. An agreement may be unfair, but 
once it is signed there is no question of dishonesty. We have 
always taught authors to look to their agreements as the one 
essential thing. 

IV. On the charges for advertising in their own organs and 
for “ exchanges,” Counsel’s opinion has been given to the Society 
of Authors twice with the same advice—that the only charge that 
can be allowed is for typesetting and paper. Your readers do not, 
perhaps, apprehend the full meaning of this contention. It is that 
if publishers have the right to charge for these advertisements, 
they actually have the power of sweeping the whole profits of a 
book into their own pockets by advertising largely and by ex- 
changing freely. 

V. If the publisher is desirous of acquiring and maintaining a 
reputation for fair play, he has only to conduct his business openly. 
Thus he can submit to the author in the agreement such clauses 
as will enable him to have what he wants. It will be forthe author 
to accept or refuse. 

VI. As to the literary agent “taking money from publishers,” 
your correspondent—let us hope, unconsciously—entirely mis- 
represents my meaning. It is this: Ifa literary agent takes 
bribes for bringing books to a publisher, he is not fit to be trusted. 
If, however, he acts as an agent for a publisher in placing a serial 
or selling a book, he is only doing his own legitimate work. 

VII. He says that the system of sale or return is not “ properly 
recognised.” Well, 1 do not see what I could say about it more to 
the point than I have said. (See p. 467.) 

VIII. He says that the “ free thirteenth copy” is not properly 
recognised. Well, I find that many booksellers do not appreciate 
the benefits of the arrangement. 

1X. About office expenses. If publishers have a right to charge 
for office expenses, why not lawyers?—Why not doctors ?—Why 
not authors? And why not booksellers? 

It is a thousand pities that publishers do not try to adjust mat- 
ters with authors. Any publisher who would sweep away all the 
old stale machinery of secret profits, and plainly arrange with his 
authors on terms open and aboveboard, with observance of the 
common precautions against what—without your correspondent’s 
permission—I must insist on calling dishonesty, would find a for- 
tune waiting for him. Among the things to vanish, however, would 
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be the secret charging of “gross” prices as if they were “net.” 

And once more I beg your readers to apply that very simple 

proposition which heads this letter to literary property and its 

administration, and to all letters which resemble that of the 

* Publisher.” WALTER BESANT. 
Frognal End, Hampstead : January 19. 


A PUBLISHER’S QUERY 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 
I have a query for Sir Walter Besant. Would he think it 
came within the general expenses of a business if an author 
received from the publisher in cash £500 more than his book or 
books earned? This is no fancy figure, but the result of an actual 
and recent transaction. ANOTHER PUBLISHER. 


THE ' PUBLISHER AS SPORTSMAN 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Many business men say “ Never touch a patent.” Now a new 
book is always a patent. A publisher may refuse a “ John Ingle- 
sant” ; he may give twice its value for a “Lothair.” A leading 
publisher once, in handing me a cheque, said : “ We have lost by 
our novels this year.” I have no doubt this often happens ina 
business which another leading publisher once assured me “is in 
a chronic state of over-production.” 

An author, in writing a book, should try to give a pearl to 
England. The old sweetheart will wear a rue pearl, for a short 
time, even if it be a very small one. But, when he has written his 
book, he is entitled to get what he can for it. He had, therefore, 
better look upon it as a new button or a button-hook, or what not, 
in which he has patent rights for a fixed term. He offers it toa 
manufacturer, who can place it for sale on a hundred shop- 
counters. This manufacturer has lost upon such speculations 
before ; he can only make a sporting offer. If loss ensue—and loss 
is very likely on a patent—he has to bear it. 

Now, it seems to me that Sir Walter Besant’s proposals would 
destroy the sforting sense in the publisher. He would never 
venture anything but fair certainties. The result would be that 
mediocrity would flourish ; the bay-tree would put forth for it 
alone. No Meredith would ever push through. We should have 
a Besantine dispensation, under which every bantling not having 
true Besantine features would get the bow-string. Is this a 
cheerful prospect ? THOMAS PINKERTON. 

Bangor, North Wales. 


RUDYARD KIPLING IN FRANCE 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


As a complement to the article published in No. 48 of your 
highly interesting paper on “ Rudyard Kipling in France,” I beg 
leave to inform you that there have been many other articles on 
the poet of the “Seven Seas” (Les Sept Océans): a good many 
of his short stories were translated and published in the most 
important of our reviews and daily papers ; “The Jungle Book,” 
translated by Vicomte Robert d’Humiéres and M. Louis Fabulet, 
was published partly in Za Revue de Paris and Le Temps, and is 
to come out in book form on February 1, together with a French 
version of Walter Pater’s “Imaginary Portraits,” and H. G, 
Wells’ “ Time Machine.” 

The Société du Mercure de France has secured the exclusive 
rights for those books which will enter the “Collection d’Auteurs 
Etrangers,” already containing translations from George Meredith, 
Friedrich Nietzsche, August Strindberg, Hauptmann, &c. The 
collection is edited by HENRY D. DAVRAY. 

Paris : January 14. 


MR. FRANK BULLEN 
Zo the Editor of THE OvuTLooK 
In an appreciative little note in the current issue of THE 
OUTLOOK there is a slight error which I beg permission to 
correct. 
My contributions to the Sfectafor do not appear in the “Cruise 
of the Cachalot,” recently published by Messrs, Smith, Elder & Co., 
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which is a connected record of a voyage round the world in a 
South Sea whaler. But they are shortly to be published by Mr, 
Grant Richards in a volume entitled “ Idylls of the Sea.” I mak 
this correction in no captious spirit, for 1 am deeply sensible of 
the kindliness manifested toward me in the paragraph, for which 
my thanks are hereby offered. 
FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S, 
7 Graces Road, Camberwell : Jan. 16. 


CONSUMPTION CURE 
Zo the Editor of THz OvuTLOoK 


Your interesting note on this subject may make it worth re. 
cording that on the other side of the Atlantic several wage-earners! 
sanatoria have grown up in the past ten years, the most interesting 
of which is Dr. Frudeau’s great establishment at Saranac Lake, in 
the Adirondack Mountains. Only those who have. to earn theif 
own living are admitted ; the charges are about half the ordinary 
rates of board and lodging, and the institution has grown from 4 
single cottage to a colony of two hundred convalescents, Most 
of the large cities have either built or are building consumption 
hospitals twenty to fifty miles out in the country, and the State of 
New York is contemplating the establishment of a park of sana- 
toria in the Adirondack Mountains. M. D. 

London. 


DEAN LEFROY’S PROPOSAL 
To the Editor of Tuk OvTLOOK 


In THE OUTLOOK of January 14 you ask what would be the 
test of eligibility for the parish vestry as proposed by Dean Lefroy, 
There is surely only one answer possible : the three yearly com- 
munions in the parish church, as required by the Church of 
England—z.e. at Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas. 

But, after all, why the bother of instituting parish vestries, when 
the present congregations are quite capable of deciding for them- 
selves? I challenge Mr. Kensit to take a poll of all the Ritualistic 
congregations in England, and he will find that 95 per cent. of the 
communicant members are perfectly satisfied with their services 
asa whole. Everyone knows that in the case of the first church 
on which Mr. Kensit swooped down he was actually obliged to 
take a room in the parish, so as to qualify as a parishioner! Could 
any facts speak more plainly as to the manufactured nature of the 
agitation? F. DARWIN SWIFT. 

35 Canynge Square, Clifton. 


WASTE IN THE WEST INDIES 
Zo the Editor of THE OuTLOOK 


In a previous letter (THE OUTLOOK, January 7, 1899) I indi- 
cated that there is an aspect of the West Indian question which 
appears to be overlooked by the public at home, and that is the 
enormous waste of public money which is entailed in the govern- 
ment and administration of the British West Indian Islands. A 
strict retrenchment should be at once carried out in the guberna 
torial, judicial, and magisterial service for the whole of these islands. 
I will, if I may, elaborate the point somewhat. 

At present six Governors and six Commissioners, drawing 3 
total salary of £29,100 per annum, administer the government of 
these islands. In addition there is an array of Colonial Secretaries, 
Chief Justices, Attorney-Generals, and Solicicor-Generals, who 
together receive in salaries £19,000 per annum. Now it is ridicu- 
lous that, under the existing system of separate Governments, the 
Governors of Jamaica and British Guiana should receive larget 
salaries than the Governors of Queensland, Tasmania, South 
Australia, and other smaller Australasian dependencies. The 
population of the West Indian Colonies is somewhat oveét 
1,000,000, and the public revenue amounts to under £2,000,00% 
The population of the Australian Colonies is between 4,000,000 
5,000,000, and the public revenue may be placed at £28,000,000 
The salaries of six West Indian Governors amount to £2400 
per annum. The salaries of six Australian Governors amount 0 
£30,000 per annum. 

In the light of this comparison, the West Indian salaries are 
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out of all proportion to the population or revenues of the Colonies 
in question. In view of the financial distress of these islands, it is 
preposterous that an economy should not be effected as urged 
ve. 

Phe main objection on the part of the Commissioners to the 
Federation of the West Indian Colonies appears to centre itself in 
the personal inconvenience to which a Governor-General and his 
officials would be subjected in visiting the various islands. In 
the Leeward and Windward groups it is no uncommon event for 
the Governors to visit the various portions of their Governments 
in her Majesty’s ships. In like manner the Admiralty should 
co-operate with the Colonial Office in an arrangement for the 
transport of a Governor-General as occasion requires. 

In conclusion, Great Britain must not be unmindful of her 
responsibilities in regard to the West Indies. The African 
negro was brought from his country to work in the sugar plan- 
tations in the West Indies. The emancipation of the negro on 
our soil gave him to us, so to speak, as a charge. As has been 
amply demonstrated, the bounty-fed system abroad, the falling 
price in sugar, debt, deficit in public revenue, the possible ex- 
tinction of the staple industry, are now crippling our fellow 
subjects, white and black alike. The low price of sugar, which 
signifies ruin to them, is an immense benefit and boon to our 
working population at home. Grants in aid are not, as a whole, 
defensible. When, however, on the authority of distinguished and 
experienced men well versed in affairs, we are informed that unless 
aremedy is at hand, if only to provide a fresh start, our oldest 
Colonies, around whose coast one hundred years ago Nelson, 
Rodney, Howe, and other naval heroes built up our naval supre- 
macy, are to perish in a vortex of debt and bankruptcy, the matter 
presents itself in an irresistible manner that we should step in and 
lend a helping hand. France gives an annual subsidy of 
£60,000 per annum to Guadeloupe, and £120,000 to Martinique. 

Let Great Britain not be behindhand when real distress visits 
her Colonies. ALEXANDER O. MURRAY, 

Master of Elibank. 


LOCAL NICKNAMES 
To the Editor of THz OvuTLooK 


You may consider the following worth adding to your list. 
Two are English :— 

Nottingham lambs, 

Cheshire cats. 

And three are Welsh, the translation of which I send :— 

Anglesey pigs, 

Carnarvonshire calves, 

Merionethshire thieves. 

I can give no reason for the names, except the first one, and 
that was that after some riots and plenty of head splitting the 
Nottingham people said they were as gentle as lambs. 

Llangollen, January 16. W. B. ROBERTS. 


REVIEWS 


POOR CARLYLE! 


“Mr. Froude and Carlyle.” By David Wilson. London: Heine- 
mann. 10s. 6d. 


THE proposition which Mr. Wilson’s volume is designed to establish 
§ that Mr. Froude was apt to be inaccurate, or rather, that he 
Was incapable of telling the truth. This is a proposition which no 
one is much concerned to deny. It is no news that Mr. Froude 
Was Superior even to Macaulay in the arts of misrepresentation and 
farbling. He who would write picturesque historical narrative 
Must not stick too close to plain matter of fact. Carlyle himself 
Was a picturesque historian. His account of the flight to Varennes, 
all tales are true, bristles with errors and inaccuracies, which 
make for effect. Mr. Wilson professes a noble contempt for the 

kes, the Stubbses, and the Gardiners who aim primarily at 
‘orrectness of statement. Why should he grudge Mr. Froude a 
Pavilege which the seer of Chelsea was not slow to usurp? Un- 
Westionably there is always a presumption that Mr. Froude is 
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wrong in his account of anything. Mr. Wilson fortifies the pre- 
sumption by proof. And the strongest condemnation that can be 
passed upon his labours is this, that by his want of skill, con- 
ciseness, and tact, he drives his reader into sympathy with the 
delinquent. He puts up the back of the bench, which is always a 
foolish thing for an advocate to do. 

The book is indescribably ill-arranged. There is little or no 
method in it. It is as unlike a well-digested legal argument as any 
screed could be, and yet Mr. Wilson is always appealing to the 
analogy of judicial procedure to help him. His case is primd facie 
so strong that he could have afforded to state it moderately. 
“Never put your case too high,” was the sound advice given by 
Lord Cross to a youthful barrister. Moreover, to say that his 
attitude to Mr. Carlyle is one of blind and unthinking adoration is 
to understate the matter. For him Carlyle was “unselfish and 
affectionate beyond most other men of his generation.” He was 
“the noblest man of modern times.” His “merits as a Church 
reformer have never been sufficiently acknowledged.” He was no 
great hand at the classics (no shame to him), and consequently 
men who read Greats at Oxford must be described as becoming 
“very expert in the intricacies of Latin and Greek grammar.” A 
more ludicrous conception of the scope of the Honour School of 
Liters Humaniores could not be imagined. Mr. Wilson is always 
pitching into “ creeds” and “dogmas” ; always bidding us to “clear 
our minds of cant.” With a little provocation he would trot out our 
old friends the eternal verities themselves. It would do him no harm 
to pluck the beam out of his own eye. When he has solved the 
question (which never seems to have occurred to him) why it 
should be right to disbelieve the fundamentals of orthodoxy, and 
why, nevertheless, it should be very wrong to question the sweep- 
ing assumption that all men have duties, we shall be glad to hear 
from him again upon philosophical topics ; but not till then. The 
dogmatism of Square is no more satisfying than the dogmatism 
of Thwackum. 

Of chatter about Thomas and Jane there has been abundance. 
Satis constat that their life was not very happy. Is it worth while 
considering so curiously whether the larger portion of blame is to 
be assigned to the one or to the other? We all know that Jane 
was sensitive and jealous. We all know that the worship and 
admiration of moonstruck females was not distasteful to the Sage. 
He was not unlike other men. “The more we know of his 
conduct, the better we can understand what he writes,” is Mr. 
Wilson’s maxim. True, possibly, if you regard him as a “ teacher.” 
We naturally attach less importance to the doctrine of a stoic 
when we have witnessed his writhings under the toothache. 
The beautiful sentiments of M. Rousseau make a less deep im- 
pression when we reflect on the wretch’s despicable character. 
But it is one of the compensations of growing older that we 
become less eager to welcome “ prophets” and “ teachers.” We 
are amply contented with good literature. We get good literature 
from Hume and Gibbon, though we may detest their views, and we 
get good literature from Carlyle, though we may mislike his heroics 
and his paradoxes. Our enjoyment of the “French Revolution” 
is not to be affected by the question whether he and his wife 
occupied the same room. There stands the book, a thing to be 
remembered, and delighted in, and tasted over and over again. 
But such innocent and simple joys are not for the majestic soul 
of Mr. Wilson. We tremble to think of the fully expanded life of 
his hero with which he threatens us. 


M. BRUNETIERE 


“Manual of the History of French Literature.” By Ferdinand 
Brunetiére, of the French Academy. Translated by Ralph 
Derechef. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 125. 


M. BRUNETIERE needs no introduction to the student of contem- 
porary European literature. He is too aggressive a critic not to 
be known. Has he not for nearly thirty years contributed to the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, to the conduct of which he was called 
in 1894? Did he not cross swords with Zola and the realists in 
“ Le Roman Naturaliste” ? When he touched on Philosophy was it 
not the signal for a storm? Were not his lectures on the drama, 
at the Odéon, seven years ago, a veritable triumph? Can those of 
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us who, in bygone days, spent many a pleasant hour with Renan 
in his little class-room ; who joined the larger and more miscel- 
laneous gathering assembled to hear Guizot on English poetry at 
the Collége de France, or frequented the Salle Gerson at the Sor- 
bonne—can we help feeling an interest in one for whose Conférences 
fashionable Paris was content to forego the “ Bois” itself, and almost 
literally at risk of life and limb, throng to listen to the Academician 
Professor proclaim his admiration for Bossuet ? Earlier {n this year 
Mr. Fisher Unwin issued a translation of seven of the many “ Essais” 
and “Etudes” by Brunetitre, and we now welcome this Manual. 
This, it should be clearly understood, is avowedly a “‘ programme’ 
of a more exhaustive and detailed history” to which we may look 
forward. What is the ideal form fora literary history? This may 
be argued ; but in some respects M. Brunetiére fulfils our con- 
ception. All who have attempted such a work must recognise the 
difficulty of combining broad critical treatment with the mass of 
details justly felt to be needful in a work of reference. Shall we 
with Professor Saintsbury, pooh-pooh the “ Bio-Bibliographical side 
of the matter,” as he calls it? Brunetitre thinks differently. He 
recognises its importance, bases his work upon it, indeed; yet 
deliberately separates it from his text. Hence his work is in two 
portions. The upper part of its 530 pages contains a “ Dis- 
course,” or essay, which the writer wishes us to consider as 
an “application of the doctrine of Evolution to the history 
of a great literature.” This essay, which, if printed con- 
tinuously would only fill some 200 pages, is necessarily very 
sketchy in its character, and is chiefly concerned with the 
“tendencies” of French literature. We cannot consider it best 
suited to a manual. Of Carlyle’s “French Revolution” it is 
often said that to understand it one need first know the 
history of the period : we fear that much of this “ Discourse” will 
be caviare to those who do not already know what a manual 
should surely teach. There is little, however, in this sketch which 
is new to students of M. Brunetitre, The Bossuet lectures taught 
as that that preacher was an orator “more abundant than Cicero 
and more nervous than Demosthenes”; and that “there is no 
finer book in the French language” than his “Histoire des 
variations des Eglises.” The Odéon “Conférences” placed 
Racine—“ one of the most daring (!) writers in existence ”—above 
Corneille; and those on the Evolution of Lyric Poetry in 
the Nineteenth Century gave the writer’s views as to Romanticism 
and the movement toward the “impersonality” of Alfred de 
Vigny and Leconte de Lisle. M. Brunetiére’s definitions and 
treatment strike us as better suited to the essay and the lecture- 
room than to the niceties of literary history on an extended scale. 

To the English student, the well-arranged “ Notes” which fill 
the lower portion—uniformly more than half—of each page, will 
prove of the highest value. These supply a valuable Bibliography 
of some 130 writers or subjects—e.g. “ The Beginnings of Comedy,” 
“ The Foundation of the French Academy,” “ Port Royal,” &c.—ac- 
companied by condensed critical jottings, crude in style, but 
abounding in information. Are we wrong in deeming them 
ofttimes leaves from the lecturer's notebook? Witness the follow- 
ing on Corneille (p. 132):—“The ‘cases of conscience’ in 
Corneille’s tragedies ;—and that they constitute their greatness ;— 
but that they also give them a certain tortuousness.—Hence the 
actions in his drama which he terms ‘implex’ [Cf the character 
‘of Sabine in Horace, and that of Sévére in Polyeucte]; analysis of 
Héraclius ;—admissions of Corneille on this subject.—To com- 
plication of plot he adds complication of motives ;—Schlegel’s 
observations on this point [Cf Littérature dramatigue, Saussure’s 
translation, ii., p. 41.].—Corneille’s Machiavellism, &c.” 

The punctuation in these Notes is uniformly erratic. M. 
Brunetiére declares (p. 529) that “whatever is not clear is not 
French.” These most useful Notes are sufficiently clear: but we 
most deliberately declare that they are not English. Why, we 
would ask, are these Notes at the bottom of the pages rather 
than in an appendix? Can it be to conceal from the reader the 
slender bulk of the “Discourse”? For they do not, and cannot, 
correspond in position to the author or subject dealt with in the 
text above : ¢.g. Bossuet is dealt with descriptively on pp. 224-32: 
the bibliographical Note occupies pp. 191-202. To these in- 
valuable Notes a slender initial Index is provided. 
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THIRTY YEARS OF CONSERVATISM 


“The Life and Letters of Henry Cecil {Raikes.” By Henry St. 
John Raikes. Macmillan. tos, net. 


THE value of this work lies not so much in its biographical 
details as in the information which it gives on the inner history 
and organisation of a great party. Mr. Raikes was an admirable 
public servant, able, industrious, and loyal ; he shortened his life 
by zealous labour at the Post Office, and achieved considerable 
success as an administrator in that Office, but he never rose tg 
personal eminence. He was one of the many in our humdrum 
political life on whom a position on the Front Bench confers dis. 
tinction, but who do not themselves confer distinction on the Front 
Bench. The real importance of his life is in the fact that he was 
one of the active workers of the rank and file, who carried out the 
transformation of the Conservative party from an appanage of the 
aristocracy into a vast national association of all ranks and classes, 
Disraeli was the brain of the movement, and in later days Rand 
Churchill was its fiery inspiration. But these leaders would haye 
been powerless if they had not found men such as Mr. Raikes, who 
acted as channels of communication with the constituencies, who 
created and moulded the local organisations, who with necessary 
iteration talked to working-men at meetings and clubs until Demos 
himself understood. The foreign observer never can believe that 
working-men are Conservative ; Liberals are still amazed at the 
fact, which they know from experience. There is much in this 
book to explain that remarkable feature of our political struggles, 

Mr. Raikes began his real work when he stood for Chester in 
1865, at the age of twenty-seven, against Mr. W. H. Gladstone, 
Mr. Gladstone himself intervened in the election, and made gentle 
fun of the youthful Tory’s political knowledge. Mr. Raikes made 
a spirited reply to the great man. “The names of great men are 
associated with their labours. ... The Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer has elected to let his name go down to posterity with the 
Gladstone claret.” “ Zhat,” said Mr. Gladstone, “is the most 
impudent young man in England.” The election resulted in 
defeat, as did another contest at Devonport ; but in 1868 Mr, 
Raikes was returned for Chester. An introduction to the present 
Marquess of Abergavenny, who has exercised very great influence 
over the Conservatives for a generation, led to a request that Mr. 
Raikes should undertake the organisation of Conservative Associa- 
tions in the country. In addition to this work, Mr. Raikes strongly 
urged the necessity of popularising the party through the press, 
and brought out the Jmperial Review, which never succeeded, 
though its editor wrote :—* We shall soon be able to advertise 
the most aristocratic circulation in the world.” He showed 
also his bent towards organisation by developing the Church 
Defence Institution, which is now a very powerful body. The 
work of organising the party machinery was made very difficult by 
the fact that large organisations were already in existence which 
looked jealously on any proposal to connect all associations with 
one central body. But in December 1867 Mr. Raikes founded 
“The National Union of Conservative Associations,” with Mr 
Gorst as Chairman. It still, however, had to contend with its 
most powerful rival, the Metropolitan Conservative Association, of 
which in 1871 Mr. Gorst was Secretary, and considerable friction 
ensued before the National Union came triumphantly out of the 
battle. The central office of the party at first strongly backed the 
National Union, and the close sympathy which now exists between 
the various authorities of the party is largely due to the work done 
by Mr. Raikes in making all the lines of organisation converge to 
one point. Mr. Gorst subsequently became party manager, and, 
as is well known, showed great genius and won great success if 
conducting the 1874 election. This election marked the triumph 
of Disraeli’s favourite mixture of Imperialism and social reform a& 
the Conservative “ platform,” and the decisive justification of party 
organisation on popular and scientific principles. It was a great 
epoch in the party’s history. After the disaster of 1880 there was 
danger of disruption among the organisations. 

“The National Union contended that Mr. Gorst, 4% 
party manager, aimed at absolute autocracy ; that if permitted to 
follow his course unchecked the Union itself would sink into 
insignificance, and become entirely dependent upon an official who 
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was strongly suspected of being unfavourable to its existence. 
Mr. Gorst, on his part, took up the position that, as party 
manager, he must be allowed an entirely free hand, and that all 
important questions relating to organisation and funds must be 
entrusted to his discretion. Eventually the affair ended in a com- 
promise, whereby the National Union retained its independence 
and Mr. Gorst his dignity—and the control of the party funds.” 

In 1881 Disraeli died, and Lord Salisbury wrote to Mr. 
Raikes :—‘ It seems like the passing away of an epoch. What is 
it that lies before us?” There followed a period of great storm 
and stress for his party, and on December 12, 1882, Lord Salisbury 
wrote the following characteristic note :—‘‘ The organisation of the 
party is, indeed, ‘acephalous’ at this moment. Northcote on 
board a yacht, Stanhope em rouie to join him, Gorst and Smith 
resigned—let us hope there will not be many bye-elections during 
the holidays.” There was a danger of the Conservatives drifting, 
under the “old gang,” into a position of minor influence in Parlia- 
ment and the country, of performing only the duty of obser- 
vation and mild criticism which was the favourite policy of 
Sir Stafford Northcote. The real protagonists of the day were 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Randolph Churchill. These two 
understood the democracy, and something of the democratic fever 
was in their blood. Mr. Gladstone dominated everybody by his 
transcendent genius ; but, looking forward to the future when Mr. 
Gladstone should be gone, Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Randolph 
were prepared to grapple for the victory. Sir Stafford Northcote, 
achivalrous gentleman of the old school, regarded both with dis- 
like ; Lord Salisbury’s dispassionate intelligence recognised that 
there was room for both in the universal scheme. To the brilliant, 
audacious, scintillating democrats he opposed a massive patience, 
knowing, perhaps, that he was fated to survive the desertion of 
one and welcome the acquisition of the other. But the moment 
was a very critical one for the Conservative party, and those who 
know the electoral forces of to-day recognise that, if the innocuous 
but somnolent policy of Northcote had crushed Lord Randolph, 
the Conservatives would have lost the hold over large numbers of 
the working class which makes them at present an equal force in 
our democratic State. Mr. Raikes, the man who knew the con- 
stituencies, realised this—“ Randolph Churchill seems to me the 
sole hope, and he wants very careful counsellors about him.” 
There is an amusing story of Lord Randolph’s saying to Mr. 
St. John Raikes, “ Do you know who my leader is? Your father, 
Mr. Raikes.” Lord Randolph was strengthened considerably in 
the contest by his capture of the National Union. The story of 
the struggles between various sections of the party is told in 
this book, which contains also a full account of Mr. Raikes’s 
tenure of office as Postmaster-General. The book is readable 
throughout ; and though Mr. St. John Raikes has perhaps written 
More than was necessary, yet he has shown his ability to write a 
workmanlike book, and one that throws much light on recent 
history. 


PAUL THE MAN 


“Paul; the Man, the Missionary and the Teacher.” By Orello 
Cone, D.D. London: A. & C. Black. os. 6d. 


Tuts exhaustive study of St. Paul is the work of an American 
scholar, who has sat at the feet of teachers like Weizsiicker and 
Pfleiderer. The dedication of the work to the latter prepares us 
for the point of view, that of the later Tiibingen school, of which 
the Professor of Theology at Berlin is probably the most distin- 
guished representative now living. Dr. Cone does not adopt the 
“tendency” theory of the New Testament books in the form put 
forward by Baur, but he plainly maintains a somewhat modified 
version of it. He holds, for example, that it is impossible to 
reconcile the account given in the Acts of the transactions in 
Jerusalem with Paul’s own words in the Galatians ; and he follows 
his Tiibingen guides in rejecting the historicity of the former. 
Apparently, Dr. Cone has not come across the epoch-making work 
of Professor Ramsay, “ St. Paul, the Traveller and Roman Citizen,” 
in which the historical character of the Acts is vindicated 
with great force, and the difference between Acts and 
Galatians is treated in a manner with which Dr. Cone must 
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reckon. In our view, Professor Ramsay has successfully con- 
tended for the early date and Lukan authorship of Acts, both 
rejected by Dr. Cone, who regards it as a second-century writing. 
To us that somewhat archaic view is sufficiently refuted by the 
tone of the speeches attributed to Paul, which is not in the least 
that of the age of the Apologists, but that of the first century. 

Apart from what we must regard as his erroneous standpoint, 
Dr. Cone has given us one of the most thorough and suggestive 
interpretations of the Apostle which even this generation, so 
fruitful in studies of St. Paul, has produced. He agrees with 
Mr. Baring-Gould—to whom, however, he administers a not 
undeserved rebuke—in regarding Paul as intellectually and 
by training, no less than by race, a Hebrew. His arguments 
are always Rabbinical; and on this account, probably, he was 
not wholly successful as a missionary, except among Jews. 
His title of “Apostle of the Gentiles” refers rather to his 
emancipaion of the Church from Judaism. Dr. Cone is right, 
we think, in refusing to accept Weizsicker’s description 
of the conversion as “sudden”; it was probably the 
climax of a mental and spiritual conflict which had been 
going on for some time. Nor can we differ from him in 
regard to “the limitations of the point of view” in Paul’s 
treatment of the marriage question in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. But the Tiibingen limitation of Dr. Cone’s own point 
of view leads him to discard the Epistle to the Ephesians, which, 
if accepted as Pauline, shows that its author could rise to the 
highest ideal of the marriage relation, and furnishes strong con- 
firmation of our author’s opinion that the passage in Corinthians 
was written with reference to a question submitted by the Church, 
and intended only to apply to the circumstances of the day or the 
hour. Dr. Cone thinks, moreover, that at this time Paul still held 
the belief expressed in Thessalonians, that the Paronsia, or second 
coming of the Lord, was imminent ; and that thus the foundation 
of earthly society did not concern him. 

Enough, however, has been said to show that this book is 
suggestive and thought-provoking in a high degree; we may add 
that the latter chapters throw much-needed light upon the cardinal 
points of the Apostle’s teaching. Although we do not share Dr. 
Cone’s standpoint or accept all his conclusions, we regard his book 
as a very valuable contribution to Pauline literature. One further 
criticism of detail we cannot deny ourselves. To English eyes 
the work is disfigured by occasional Americanisms of the most 
screaming sort; such a phrase as “the resurrected Jesus” is 
enough to make one fling the book out of window with impreca- 
tions. 


AN EQUINE EXTRAVAGANZA 


‘The Revolt of the Horses.” By Walter Copland Perry. London: 
Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. PERRY has essayed the difficult task of recording the experi- 
ences of a Houyhnhnm which—or shall we say “who” ?—visits 
this country for the purpose of stirring up an insurrection among 
the horses. The task is not made any easier by the fact that com- 
parisons must inevitably be made between parts of his work and 
the immortal creation of the Dean of St. Patrick’s. 

The Houyhnhnms of this book differ very materially from those 
described by Gulliver. In the interval between his visit to their 
country and that of his great-grandson Hippophil in 1950, they 
have developed a sixth sense, which enables them to read the 
thoughts of others, and have acquired a telenoic faculty, by means 
of which they can communicate with one another at great distances. 
In addition to these advantages, they are superior to their ancestors 
in possessing “a degree of intelligence . . . to which no human 
being ever rose,” so that we naturally expect great things of their 
Prince after his arrival in England. From Lord Pevensey’s racing 
stable, where he has been lodged by his friend Hippophil, he trans- 
mits home his observations on human nature in long and rather 
dreary reports, which show no special powers of observation, and 
betray an angry contempt for our feeble reasoning powers and for 
many of our habits and actions, which we should hardly have 
expected from an animal of exalted intelligence when studying a 
lower order of beings. His special faculties naturally facilitate his 
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arrangements for the insurrection, which begins immediately after 
he has won the Derby. The horses, all over the country, throw 
their riders or break their traces and stable doors, and, after a 
good deal of kicking, biting, and wanton slaughter of human 
beings, congregate on various points of vantage and—do nothing, 
while the British Empire crumbles to dust for:want of them. The 
human being of 1951 is not at all the sort of man we know. He 
has lost all power of individual or collective action, and does 
nothing to check the action of the horses, although they are 
practically helpless for either attack or defence. 

The cardinal error into which the author has fallen is the 
assumption that the more powerful intellect can—fer se—control 
the weaker. The supremacy of man depends primarily upon his 
possession of hands, and so long as the horse is without the neces- 
sary appliances for untying a knot made in a rope by the hands 
of a man, just so long will he find himself in subjection, though he 
be the profoundest speculative philosopher the world has ever pro- 
duced. Mr. Perry has, in fact, attempted the impossible, and with 
the usual result. 


OF THE NEXT GENERATION 
“ A Deliverance.” By Allan Monkhouse. London: Lane. 3s. 6d. 


WE have allowed some considerable time to elapse between 
the reading of this book and the recording of judgment* During 
the interval we have re-read it more than once in the interest of 
Second Thoughts, believing that it is the first duty of the critic to 
distrust his own enthusiasms. But in the end we have seen little 
reason to go back from the conviction expressed on the margin of 
an early page at the first time of reading: ‘‘If Allan Monkhouse 
is still young, he will go far. If he is no longer young, he has 
done very well.” The book is in more ways than one remarkable. 
The writing is of a quite rare excellence, the excellence which we 
might look for in a literary generation that had assimilated the 
stylistic elements of such recent and living masters as Pater and 
Stevenson, Meredith and Henry James. What strikes one in reading 
Mr. Monkhouse, is that his sense of things would seem to have 
grown in good surroundings—in the interpretive atmosphere of 
masterpieces—and that his literary faculty is responsive to, is 
rightly expressive of, the particular mental tension that is his 
Consequently his book might serve to illustrate a recognisable 
moment in the movement of style—the note of that secular New- 
comer, the Next Generation. 

Mr. Monkhouse, who writes so well, writes to somewhat 
despondent purpose, for his subject is a moral experiment that 
failed. Yet the conception of the attempt and of the failure 
accentuates in a way the distinction of this new writer. What 
the Man of this story fell short of was not a commandment, but 
a counsel of perfection, so largely a matter of intellectual punctilio 
and refinements, that it almost escapes the label of morality. He 
aimed at holding his mind together, at determining his moods, at 
being nobly eclectic in his subjectivity amid the corruptive disin- 
tegration of the faculties. The issue of such an undertaking would 
have been of small moral import had not another person’s happi- 
ness been used up and consumed as nourishment to his fine inten- 
tion. But Ulsula Harland’s life had been drained of everything 
save the habit of sacrifice in the attempt to see him through ; an 
attempt that began in love but was continued in loyalty, with the 
very desperation of troth-keeping. Yet the man lapsed into a denial 
deeper than his aspiration had been high, and was indeed guilty of 
an amazing treason in the last hours of life. This did not rank with 
the common sins of action, for about these there is an externality 
that neutralises, in large degree, their spiritual aspect and effect. 
Whoever reads the book will not miss the impression of the writer’s 
mastery. At the middle crisis of a story that is full of dramatic 
moments, how intimately he realises every circumstance of soul 
and sense, betraying his own central judgment only by the certainty 
and reserve of his art. But the bitter anti-climax with which the 
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book closes seems to bring you into the presence of considerations 
more elemental and urgent than those of social right and 

You cease reading, only to become occupied with thoughts thg 
were—in part, at least—beyond the reaches of your soul a little 
ago. By this we mean that a mind which is at all responsive tg 
intellectual stimulus will hardly fail to be carried, through wonder. 
ment and misgivings, towards some affirmations touching the 
deeper matters of the Law—affirmations that are not explicit in the 
book, but that were certainly not in the mind, till the book 
unsettled and ransacked it. This stimulating and impregnative 
effect is sufficient to show, were there no other token of the 
that Mr. Monkhouse’s place is not properly among those—Dea. 
dents they were wont to be called—who have publicly wasted 
the vigour of their splendid youth in setting forth the conclusions 
of senility and fatigue. Not among the efits maitres of micro. 
cephaly, moral impotence, and irremovable dejection, but among 
the L£figonoi of the opening era would we place this ney 
writer. With culture, with moral imagination, and with a lite 
faculty abundant and precise, his is indeed a triple talent. We 
shall be interested in seeing what he does with it. As it is, there 
are a hundred men with a talent for one who knows how to putit 
to use—and that is why the men of sense are the men whom al} 
the world acclaims for geniuses in the end. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


Str GEORGE TREVELYAN’S story of the American Revolution 
has here and there a suggestion of the authors mental and 
political autobiography to the student who reads between the 
lines. There are almost painful indices of how the latter-day 
St. Stephen’s strikes the bookman, the speculative temperament, 
and the scholastic nature of one kind or another. One lays 
down the book—which is, perhaps, a series of good essays, 
intermixed with passable history—with the feeling that he does 
not so much wish that Sir George should continue it—that is to 
say, take up the thread at the end of 1776—as that he should 
skip a hundred years, and give the inner view of British history 
from 1876 to, let us say, 1896. Unfortunately in a sense modem 
etiquette regards such a course as practically impossible for one in 
his position. 


More about Swift. Still he is one of those characters of 
whom we cannot hear too much. As he was an Irishman, so he 
corresponded with another Irishman, Squire Chetwode, of Wood- 
brooke, near Portarlington. The letters he wrote to that address 
have not been published until now. While he was preparing his 
Life of Swift, John Foster saw them. He did not, however, live to 
bring the Life up to the date where he could have introduced 
them. He regarded the correspondence as almost the richest 
in literary value that had come from the pen of Swift. The 
volume is to appear next week, and with it a very good view of 
the cottage of “Stella.” This cottage—let those who mean to be 
tourists in Ireland note—is situate on the roadside between 
Laracor and Trim, about half a mile from the former. A picture 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral is also included in the contents. Mr 
Fisher Unwin will publish this work. 


The latest item of literary gossip runs to large figures. It is 
that a very popular writer of fiction hopes to get £7,000, advance 
on royalties, for an approaching novel. The name might be men- 
tioned, only there will be time for that when a bargain has been 
made. The very fact that such an amount should be spoken about 
shows what an enviable position a leading novelist of our day 
holds. Of course it is essential that the book should have a great 
sale, and no doubt it will. Moreover, the English writer has a0 
enormous advantage over writers in other languages, in that there 
is a double call—America as well as England. 
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Another volume of the “ Biographical Edition” of Thackeray 
has just come in. This time Mrs. Ritchie introduces us to “The 
Virginians,” covering at the same time her father’s second 
jecturing tour in the States and his unsuccessful Parliamentary 
contest at Oxford. From papers bearing on the latter event, Mrs. 
Ritchie rescues the following amusing rhyme :— 


My dearest little women, as far as I can see, 

The independent Woters is all along with me, 

But nevertheless I own it, with not a little funk, 

The more respectable classes they go with Wiscount Monck ; 
But a fight without a tussle it is not worth a pin, 

And so St. George for England, and may the best man win. 


“Wiscount Monck,” however, made way for Mr. Cardwell, the 
successful candidate. Of the former’s courteous treatment of his 
opponent, Mrs. Ritchie gives a good illustration :— 


My father, meeting Lord Monck in the street, shook hands 
with him, had a little talk over the situation, and took leave of 
him with “ May the best man win.” “I hope mo¢,” said Lord 
Monck very cordially, with a kind little bow. 


Thackeray’s cordial relations with his many American friends 
are frequently illustrated during the course of the Introduction 
from which we quote. He called on Washington Irving, then at 
work on the second volume of his Life of Washington. “I don’t 
know whether the book is good or not,” writes Thackeray ; “ the 
man is, and one of the pleasantest things I have noted in American 
manners is the general respect and affection in which this good 
old man is held.” Later on we read of a “very pleasant little 
party-kin at Longfellow’s, where there was a madcap fiddler, Ole 
Bull, who played most wonderfully . . .” Longfellow is described : 
“a kindly, pleasant gentleman ; has pretty children, I liked him.” 


Irishmen have done so much for the British drama—by the 
way, there seems to have been an Irishman writing for the stage in 
Shakespeare’s day—and the dramatic life of the Irish capital was 
so eventful in the last century, that even apart from new promise 
one is interested in the prospects of the Irish Literary Theatre in 
Dublin. It is doubtful, however, that Mr. Yeats’s “ The Countess 
Cathleen” is a good work with which to start. It has a few 
excellent moments, but in its published form it is not drama, and, 
certain enthusiasts notwithstanding, it is one of the least satis- 
factory of its author’s productions. 


The vitality of our lively contemporary the Sar seems in no 
ways impaired. On Monday it celebrated its eleventh birthday in 
afashion which says as much for the taste as for the enterprise 
of its conductors. Messrs. Zola, Verestchagin, and Swinburne all 
assisted at this anniversary ; the one with a story written since his 
arrival in England, the second with an extremely interesting por- 
trait of Napoleon. Mr. Swinburne’s fine burst of rhetoric, a pro- 
logue to Tourneur’s immense drama, “The Revenger’s Tragedy,” 
= with terrific force. Thus is the old Elizabethan apostro- 
phised :— 


What life and death were his whose raging song 

Bore heaven such witness of the wild world’s wrong. 
What hand was this that grasped such thunder, none 
Knows : night and storm seclude him from the sun. 

By daytime none discerns the fire of Mars: 

Deep darkness bares to sight the sterner stars, 

The lights whose dawn seems dooinsday. None may tell 
Whence rose a world so lit from heaven and hell. 


The “Odde Volumes” of London are not the only “ Sette.” 
From Chelmsford we have just received the programme of another 
assortment whose accustomed shelf is 90 High Street, the residence 
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of Vol. 1, a certain Edmund Durrant. Vol. 9, we ébserve, is no 
less a personage than the redoubtable F.C. G. of “Westminster 
Gazette fame. Mr. Gould, it is announced, will deliver A paper 
entitled “Some Pictures and Little Story,” illustrated’ with 
dissolving views, on Monday, March 6, at the above address, 
“Smoking is encouraged and light refreshments are provided. . 
Distinguished volumes from other settes are welcomed as 
occasional visitors,” we read among the “Odde Notes” of this 
programme. Chelmsford is reached from Liverpool Street station. 


The “ Poet of the Sierras” is evidently about to go on the 
music-hall stage. He has lately returned from Klondike, and life 
in those wild regions will be the burden of his song. The New 
York Critic comments sarcastically upon the project thus :— 


Mr. Joaquin Miller is, so far as I know, the first poet to 
go into vaudeville. Beginning late in January, he will do his 
“turn” at a continuous-performance house. Let us hope that 
the proprietor of the theatre will keep the stage at zero, other- 
wise the poet will suffer tortures in his Klondike costume. 
There are those who, recalling Mr. Miller’s first visit East, 
remembering his long hair, the trousers tucked inside the 
bootlegs, the floating red necktie, will say that this is not the 
poet’s first appearance as a vaudeville artist. 


And to think that, not so many years ago, this same Joaquin 
Miller was the picturesque lion of a London season ! 


The Dumas epidemic has even spread to our admirably con- 
ducted contemporary, the Architectural Review. In this month’s 
issue will be found the second part of an article entitled “‘ The 
Three Musketeers’: Porthos: his Chateau of Pierrefonds.” A 
highly interesting account is given of the structure of this most 
massive stronghold, and Mr. Patten Wilson has by dint of some 
exceptionally impressive drawings adequately illustrated his author 
The same artist, by the bye, is being employed by Messrs. Long- 
mans, for whom he is designing the covers of various school- 
issues of Shakespeare’s plays. The school-Shakespeares of our 
period received no.such delicate attentions. A more than ordinarily 
attractive article on “The Arts in Ancient Egypt” is to be found 
in the same number of the Architectural Review. The repro- 
ductions of some of the portrait-statues of the Gizeh Museum will 
surprise most readers by their life-likeness and evident fidelity to 
originals who must have died six thousand years ago. 


It would be interesting to find out which papers devote more 
attention to literary matters—Liberal or Conservative. In Scotland 
there are only two great Liberal dailies, the Morth British Daily 
Mail and the Dundee Advertiser, both of which publish reliable 
reviews on one day in the week. The Unionist dailies in Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen give a. lot of space to reviews, but 
Glasgow is best in quality. England, however, presents the 
problem. Curious as it may seem, it is likely that the inquirer will 
find that Liberal papers are the more literary. And yet the Con- 
servative party is supposed to monopolise people of leisure and 
money! Will some political philosopher explain the phenomenon ? 


It will be noticed that Mr. Neil Munro, in his new story in 
Good Words, has dropped the dialect style of writing which some 
English critics affected to find so difficult to understand in his 
earlier books. It has to be remembered, of course, that Mr. 
Munro’s first language was Gaelic, and that in “The Lost 
Pibroch” and “John Splendid” he endeavoured to reflect the 
richness of the tongue. He did this especially in “The Lost 
Pibroch ” by a rigid simplicity of language and the cunning use of 
a few Scots words. That he was successful is attested by Gaelic 
scholars. In his new story, however, he has, if we may so put it, 
dropped the kilt, and many of his admirers will sincerely regret the 
fact. At the same time his English is seen to be very pure and 
beautiful. 
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FINANCE 
THE RUPEE AND RUPEE SECURITIES 


How many investors, we wonder, are acquainted with 
the intricacies of Rupee Paper, and how many are able to 
satisfactorily explain the recent rise that has taken place 
in the stock? Inorder to make the position clear we give 
a table showing the amount of Rupee Paper created, 
according to the last statistics. We also set out the pro- 
portion of registered stock on the London books on 
December 31 last, upon which interest warrants are 
obtainable in this country. The rate of interest and the 
particulars as to redemption are added. 





On London 
Interest Amount Books Redemption 
Loan per cent. Dec. 31, 1898 Interest payable not before 
Rx. Rx. 
1842-3 3} 24,235,160 1,920,990 Feb.1, Aug.xr Aug. 1, 1904 
1854-5 3h 31,001,670 14,049,580 June 30, Dec. 31 ~ és 
1865 3 33,870,880 2,773,460 Mayr, Nov.1 “ * 
1879 3 4,828, 320 1,400,070 Jan. 16, July 16 ‘3 EN 
1896-7 3 10,972,350 1,593,500 June 30, Dec.31 Deo 31, 1916 
Rx. 104,909,380 21,737,600 


The amounts are, it will be seen, given in tens of rupees, 
or Rx. as they are designated, so that readers can form 
at a glance an idea as to the sterling equivalents. 
Taking the rupee at 2s., the old par value, the total of 
Rupee Paper in existence is about 105 millions sterling, 
of which about 214 millions are on the London books. The 
1854-5 loan is that which is principally held in this 
country, and it is this loan which is referred to in the 
quotations in the daily Press. If other loans are dealt 
in, the price varies by reason of the difference in the date 
of interest, for the interest is payable on a different date in 
the case of nearly every loan. 

Now, Rupee Paper differs from every other security on 
the Stock Exchange, in that the price rises when it is 
quoted ex dividend or ex interest; and it does so for 
this reason—the quotations of most public securities in- 
clude accrued interest, and when the dividend is paid the 
amount is deducted from the price. In dealing with 
Rupee Paper, however, an entirely different process is 
adopted. When the buyer gives, say, £66 for Rs. 1,000, 
he has to pay the seller interest at the rate of 3} per cent. 
from the last dividend date up to the date of the purchase. 
He has to pay this interest in sterling; but when he gets 
his interest warrant he only realises it at the exchange of 
the day. The result is that when Rupee Paper is quoted 
ex interest—or ‘‘ clean,” as it is called in the market—the 
price rises. 

About two months ago a movement was started on the 
Stock Exchange in favour of altering the procedure, and 
dealing with the stock in a manner similar to that in which 
other securities are dealt with. Conservative principles 
prevailed, however, and the movement did not receive 
sufficient support. Indeed, the greatest opposition, strange 
to say, was said to have come from dealers on the Stock 
Exchange. 

Formerly, Rupee Paper was a favourite investment, 
but with exchange steadily falling the investor got tired 
of it, and of late years dealings have not been so large 
either on the part of investors or speculators. But if the 
exchange value of the rupee is to be fixed permanently at 
Is. 4d. there will be much to be said in favour of an 
investment in this peculiar security; for it is the un- 
certainty of exchange alone that has depressed the price. 
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Professional operators in the City have lately formed the 
idea that the exchange value of the rupee is to be definitely 
fixed. They have seen it maintained for weeks at about 
the present level of 1s. 4d., the ideal figure of the Indian 
Government, and they have jumped to the conclusion, 
rather rashly, we think, that a gold standard for India, on 
the basis of a 16d. rupee is assured. In taking this view 
they have attempted to forestall the report of the Indiay 
Currency Committee. The Committee may decide that, 
as exchange is now steady at the ideal rate, further steps 
may be taken to effect a change from the fictitious character 
of the Indian currency to a more reasonable and stable one 
based upon an actual gold standard ; that is to say, that 
the Government shall undertake not only to sell rupees for 
gold, but also, if necessary, to sell goldforrupees. But we 
may point out that the Currency Committee have not yet 
finished taking their evidence, and we think that their 
report may be delayed for some months. It would cer 
tainly be unwise, we consider, to issue a report until the 
present export season in India has passed by, and until it 
may be possible to judge better if exchange is likely to be 
maintained after the present rush is over. The result of 
the recent buying has been that whereas when the 1854-5 
Loan was last quoted ex interest—that is to say, at the 
end of December—the price was 62}, this week the 
quotation has been up to 66. 

Why, it may be asked, should Rupee Paper rise in value 
if exchange is to be permanently fixed at its present figure, 
which means to say that it cannot go any higher, and, 
therefore, the seller of an interest warrant can never get 
more than—say, 15. 4)d., the present rate? The reasonis 
to be found in the much greater yield with a 15. 4d. rupee 
afforded by Rupee Paper than by India sterling stocks. 
Were a gold standard introduced into India, and—we 
should add—be maintained, Rupee Paper would be prac 
tically on a gold basis ; and as the security of Rupee Paper 
and India sterling stocks is exactly the same, the advan- 
tage of a purchase of one as compared with the other is 
evident. Thus, India Three per Cents. at present are 
quoted 107, and the yield on a three per cent. stock 
at 107 is about £2 16s. Rupee Paper stands at %, 
and the yield, taking exchange at 1s. 4}d., is equivalent 
to about 3 per cent. The easiest way to calculate the 
yield is to take the Indian price. That at present is 98}, 
Now a 34 per cent. stock at 98} gives £3 115. There isa 
difference, therefore, between Rupee Paper and India 
sterling stocks of about 15s. per cent. in favour of the 
former. There is one matter which ought to be takes 
into account by the investor. Whereas in buying India 
sterling stocks he only has to pay one income-tax, in buy- 
ing Rupee Paper he not only has to pay the English 
income-tax, but the Indian income-tax also of 5 pies—say 
about 2} per cent., or 6d. in the £—a tax which is deducted 
when he receives his interest warrant. 


AN OLD AND A NEW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE 


THE Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation, to which a core 
spondent directs our attention, dates back to the year 1720. In 
addition to its life branch, it insures against fire, marine, 

accident risks. During the past few years it has roused itself from 
a state of lethargy, and has increased its premium income from 
£143,974 in the year 1891 to £196,071 in 1897. At the same 


time its rate of expenses has been growing, and now stands at ” 


nearly 15 per cent., as compared with a shade over 13 per cent. 
in 1891. The directors consider this ratio moderate, but we think 
that an office with such a standing should be able to work more 
cheaply. The valuation is made every five years, the last taking 
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place at the end of 1895. The rate of interest then assumed was 3 per 
cent. and the bonuses paid varied from £1 Ios. per cent. on policies 
in operation for five years to £2 9s. per cent. on those which had 
heen in existence over forty years. The office is a proprietary one, 


er, therefore, though the office is undoubtedly a very stable 
one, it offers no special inducements to the ordinary insurer. Its 

jums are average ones. 

Another office inquired about, the Scottish Temperance Life 
Insurance Company, presents many contrasts to the Royal 
Exchange. It is of recent origin, having been founded in 1883, but 
its premium income in 1897 was over £80,000, or about two-fifths 
that of the Royal Exchange, established 160 years earlier. As its 
name implies, it devotes special attention to teetotalers, about 
two-thirds of the deaths during its existence having been among 
the total abstainers section, where special reductions, amounting to 
about 10 per cent. on ordinary policies, are allowed from the pre- 
mium rates charged to the general public. As is inevitable in the 
early years of a new office, its expense ratio is very high 
at first, amounting to over 36 per cent. in 1886, but re- 
duced in 1897 to about 18 per cent., while the bonuses 
allotted at the quinquennial valuations have risen from 20s. per 
cent. in 1887 to 27s. per cent. in 1897. The last valuation was 
made at 3} per cent., with a considerable sum reserved for con- 
tingencies, and of the total profits, only one-tenth was allotted to 
the shareholders. The premiums are about the same as those of 
the Royal Exchange, but the reduction made to teetotalers enables 
that class of the community to get in at low rates. An office of 
this kind is therefore worth their attention, but, so far as the 
ordinary public is concerned, it is doubtful whether special 
temperance offices will yield them as good results as a first- 
rate ordinary office. Whatever advantage abstainers have in 
the way of longevity does not benefit the moderate drinker 
in the temperance offices, while it does in those in which no dis- 
tinction is made. The Scottish Temperance is therefore a company 
specially for the consideration of teetotalers, who are likely to do 
well in it. A non-abstainer could probably do better in the way 
of immediate bonuses elsewhere, but even he will probably secure 
fairly satisfactory results in the long run. 


PROSPECTUS CONSIDERATIONS 


DURING the past year or two a good many industrial companies 
have been put before the public, and it is probable that there 
will again be a large number in 1899. It is, therefore, pertinent 
to draw the attention of investors to the fact that of late there 
has been a tendency on the part of promoters to furnish in- 
sufficient information with regard to assets, especially in those 
cases where it has been possible to show progressive profits. The 
public have grasped the significance of profit figures ; but they 
do not sufficiently realise that a clear and satisfactory statement 
of assets is equally vital. In the case of an ordinary trading 
business, it is impossible to maintain a good turnover and 
adequate profits without a stock, and investors are conse- 
quently entitled to a clear and definite statement of what 
the stock is at the time of conversion. They are further 
tntitled to a valuation by an independent authority of 
the freehold or leasehold premises taken over, and a clear 
statement of the amount which is to be paid to the vendors for 
goodwill, which in ordinary cases should not exceed three or 
four years the purchase price of the profits. The debts owing to 
the concern should also be clearly specified and be guaranteed by 
the vendors. If all these conditions are complied with it is easy 
to judge whether the purchase price fixed be a reasonable one ; but 
if, as has been too often the case recently, a lump purchase price 
has been fixed without valuations and details, the necessary data 
for judgment are lacking. Of course there are companies, as, for 
instance, those running newspapers and other similar enterprises, 
which the goodwill is the most important asset, but even in this 
case the amount to be paid for it should be clearly specified, so 
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and a large proportion of the profits go to the shareholders, Alto- 
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that the investor may judge for himself as to whether the risk he 
is to run is a reasonable one or not. 

In short, our readers, in scanning a prospectus, should look 
not merely at profits and sanguine estimates, but should see that 
there is a clear statement of assets. Unless these are satisfactorily 
specified, there is a great probability that the money invested will 
prove unremunerative, even if it be not entirely lost. 


NOTES 


The Bank Rate was on Thursday reduced from 4 to 3} per 
cent. The movement had been fully expected. The only question 
was whether the rate would be reduced to 34 or 3 per cent. The 
reduction must be regarded as entirely an adjustment to market 
quotations. The open market rate of discount has fallen so rapidly 
that on Thursday morning three months’ bank bills were taken at 
1}§ per cent. by the brokers and at 1} per cent. by the banks. 
The position, nevertheless, is not a satisfactory one. When the 
Bank Rate was last reduced from 4 to 3} per cent. the other deposits 
or bankers’ balances were nearly 43} millions sterling, and they 
are now but little over 41 millions. The coin and bullion was 
then 37 millions, and it is now under 32 millions, while the ratio 
of Reserve to Liabilities was 473? per cent., as against under 44} 
per cent. at the present time. 


Speaking of the American Market last week we said, “The 
situation calls for caution.” Speculators have had many instances 
this week of the risk they run in touching these shares at the pre- 
sent time. To give two instances. On Monday last Erie First 
Preference were sold at 404 in the morning, and they were bought 
at 42 before the day was over ; whilst Unions, which were bought 
at 48§ in the morning, were sold at 47} in the evening. Business 
throughout the week has been exceedingly active, and a good 
many realisations have been effected. The conditions affecting 
the prosperity of the United States are still so numerous and so 
pronounced that the market, notwithstanding its excited and 
feverish condition, shows considerable resistance to any organised 
attempt to lower prices. Many professional operators would be 
delighted to see a set-back of a few dollars, for the belief in a 
higher level ultimately is very general and very confident. Mil- 
waukees have during the week touched a record figure in London 
of 132. 


Five English Railway dividends have been announced up to 
the time of writing, and, all things considered, they have been 
satisfactory, though they have not all given satisfaction to specu- 
lators in Throgmorton Street. The Brighton Company pays 63 
per cent. for the year on the Deferred stock, against 7 per cent. in 
the previous year ; but the profits would have permitted a bigger 
distribution. Instead, the directors have carried a large amount 
forward, and placed £20,000 to a special fund for improving the 
rolling stock. This is a right policy ; but speculators who possibly 
got an inkling of the good results went for a maintenance of the 
dividend or an increase, and they have expressed very great 
dissatisfaction with the action of the directors. They have com- 
plained that money earned, which they say belongs to Deferred 
stock holders and holders of the Contingent Rights certificates, 
should be withheld for the purpose of improving the rolling stock. 
As it is, the holders of Contingent Rights certificates get 75. 6d. 
for the past twelve months, whereas the net results have shown 
1os, or 125. 6d. People interested in these certificates have 
indulged in very tall talk, and have argued as though it were the 
intention of the directors to depreciate the price in order to buy 
the holders out cheaply. 


The prospectus of the Canadian Produce Corporation, Limited, 
which has been issued this week, does not inspire confidence. 
The business proposed has to be entirely built up. Storage pre- 
mises have been acquired at Liverpool upon terms which are not 
specified, and there is a promotion contract, under which the pro- 
moters are to receive 2} per cent. on the capital of the Corporation. 
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A WOMAN’S FANCIES 
AT SUNDAY PARADE 


PARADE in January! Impossible. Surely nobody who is any- 
body is to be found in London at this time of the year. Such, 
indeed, is one’s first thought in answer to the suggestion of a walk 
in the Park on this misty Sunday morning. One calls up the 
picture of a bare and deserted waste ; oneself and a friend sitting 
in solitary state amongst a wilderness of empty chairs. But times 
are changing, we are told, and many who at one time would blush 
to be seen in London before the opening of Parliament, not only 
come up at this impossible season, but, moreover, appear to enjoy 
their stay thoroughly. To-day, indeed, it must be said, there would 
appear to be little enough reason for remaining in town, could one 
be elsewhere. The sky is grey and overcast, and the leafless 
branches of the trees form a black network against it. There isa 
cold stillness in the damp air, a gloomy impression of decay, 
which one often connects with autumn—is it Winter, in the heavi- 
ness of her last sleep, before the awakening of a new Spring? 
This sense of depression induces a feeling of weariness ; to walk, 
to move, would seem at variance with the very atmosphere. One 
must rest to get in touch with this stillness. But how coldly green 
the little chairs look ; one feels they should have had a warm coat 
of red for the bleak winter that is with us! 

A few people appear, and almost instantly the numiber in- 
creases, until a double file is formed, which saunters past in 
opposite directions. But, alas! nine-tenths of these Jaseantes 
would seem to be influenced by the sad, dull morning. One is 
struck by a look of boredom on almost every face. Perhaps it is 
a pose, and not the result of the many harrowing cares which 
we are told invariably attend on Fortune’s favourites. Not one 
of these people seems glad to be alive. They meet each other 
with a glassy smile, which fades almost instantly. From their 
eager restless manner they seem te be in search of something or 
some one that is not to be found. “Tout notre mal vient de ne 
pouvoir étre seul.” One realises how true this is while watching 
the crowd of people as it passes back and forth, most of them 
acquainted with each other, and almost all wearing that look of 
desolate ennui. 

My companion, who knows everyone, breaks in on my thoughts, 

“ That little old man hurrying along is Larmonie—you’ve heard 
me speak of him?” 

“ Oh yes, the person who wears four different coloured wigs !” 

“The same. He is said to get up at four o’clock on week-days, 
but on Sunday he rises at eight.” 

“ Why so early?” 

“Well, he never misses ‘ Parade,’ and it takes him about three 
hours to decide on the wig of the day. He’s really very amusing, 
and quite wonderful at raising one’s spirits ; always says the very 
thing one wishes most to hear !” 

“Charming!. Who’s that woman with the periwinkle gown to 
match her eyes ?” 

“Oh! that’s Mrs. Grenville—dear little thing! The elderly 
looking girl with her is her daughter. She came out last year, 
and had a very good offer. Heartfelt—the man with the pepper- 
and-salt trousers standing near. It was all settled, but it’s said 
now that ‘little Mrs. G.’ has come to the conclusion that she 
would like him for herself. I dare say they'll arrange it all very 
amicably. The daughter is an easygoing sort of girl—doesn’t 
mind a bit as long as the mother lets her hunt five days a week. 


How dull she looks—bored to death with town, and her little 


mother’s affectations and epigrams !” 

Two people, in appearance interesting above the common, 
arrest my attention at this moment—interesting from very force of 
contrast. The man of clean-cut English type, the girl a willowy 
pale creature, with a Botticellian mouth. They moved slowly 
forward and then stdpped, she looking anxiously ahead every 
moment. 

“It’s the first time this morning I’ve succeeded in losing 
mother.” 

“ Let me hope that in some degree I make up for the loss?” 

“I’m very angry with you,” she said petulantly, digging the 
paint of her umbrella into the gravel. 
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“ Because I played the Portuguese lover outside the windoys 
this morning?” 

“ Yés, I hid mother’s glasses, but I’m sure she recognised you 
all the same.‘ We're not n the South now. You really mustn't, 
you know.” 

“Well, I won't,” with conciliation ; “but when shall I see yop 
again?” 

“Don’t know, I’m sure,” was the answer, with an even cold. 
ness of. voice that betrayed her. 

“ What are you doing to-day ?” 

“ Nothing—ah—that is, Prince’s.” 

“ Naturally. By-the-bye, you'll be glad to hear your favourite 
instructor is back—that Hungarian bounder !” with heat. 

“He can skate,” said she with a laugh. 

“I wish he couldn’t—the way in which you women—but,. 
carina mia, why waste our precious time in talking of anything but: 
your dear self?” 

She blushed and stammered something inaudible, and then, as 
though to hide her feeling, she said laughing : j 

“Take me to my gentle mother,” as the song says. “ Cizg/ 
here she is! Dear mother!” to a portly and majestic lady who 
approached, “Captain Dorrington and I’ve been looking for you 
everywhere. How did we miss each other? It must have been 
when you stopped to speak to that odious little Larmonie——” 

“Yes,” replied the elder lady, in a dry voice lacking in convie- 
tion, “it must have been. However—odious little Larmonie, as 
you call him, told me where to find you. Let us go home—I'm 
starving!” “Good-bye!” she said coldly to the gallant Captain, 
and without offering her hand she sailed off. The daughter 
followed reluctantly, but I heard a faint murmur in the direction of 
the Captain which sounded remarkably like “ Prince’s.” 

Quite a family party has assembled under a tree opposite 
Stanhope Gate. All the children seem to be home for Christmas 
holidays. The military old gentleman with the pleasant laugh is 
asking the boys about Barnum’s. The “flappers” have been or 
are going to juvenile parties. It is quite refreshing to overhear 
the cheerful interest these people take in each other, and their 
plans for lunches, teas, and a box at the pantomime. 

But my contemplations are shrilly interrupted. From nowhere 
apparently there hurries up a gay little mondaine in a demure 
trailing grey gown, over which a little scarlet cloth coat comesas 
a shock—she seats herself near and commences to chatter like a 
“ jay-bird” to her companion. 

“ How could you be so silly, dear, as to tell your mother we 
went to early service—only the moment before I enlarged on 
Canon Bright’s sermon, which I happened to hear was simply 
astounding? Of course you must give the whole show away— 
knowing, too, how dreadfully particular she is about these things. 
And, besides, my prayer-book! I remember déstinctly telling you 
not to forget it as we came out. It’s all very well to laugh, but 
your mother is angry, and I wanted the brougham particularly 


to-morrow. It’s too bad—why does a married man have rela 
tions?” 

“Well, sometimes they’re useful—at least their carriages and 
things are——” 


The return volley of reproach was drowned by a suddes 
reminder from my friend anent the lateness of the hour. We tise, 
I a little reluctant, to leave this ruffled turtle-dove with a mother 
in-law. As we walk towards Alexandra Gate I notice the clouds 
are lifting somewhat ; the people, hurrying on their several ways, 
look more cheery for their outing. Itmay be from the pleasaat 
anticipation of the mid-day meal, or a sudden brightening of the 
atmosphere, as the sun pierces a leaden sky and shines bravely 
down on a gladdened world. JOCELYNNE JOYE 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Science and Philosophy , 


“THE Native Tribes of Central Australia” is a valuable com 
tribution to the science of anthropology, and the work of Messts. 


Baldwin Spencer, M.A., Professor of Biology in the University of 


Melbourne, and F. /. Gi//en, Special Magistrate and Sub-Protectot 
[Continued on page 800 
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ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 





Captain AUSTIN and Mr. J. V. ELSDEN, B.Sc., 
PREPARE for 
WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, MILITIA LITERARY and COMPETITIVE. 
and PROMOT!ON EXAMINATIONS. 


SUCCESSES THIS YEAR. 














Militia Competitive, October 1898 ..........R. N. Fowler, First Cav.....e+ rst Trial, 
Militia Competitive, October 1893 ......+0.. a oS rere +» 1st Trial. 
Militia Competitive, October 1898 ......00..A. Grant..scscecsseeeeee be seoe 200 BHNOL 
Militia Competitive, October 1808 ...... sn'esey On EOD. 00,06dacenes .. rst Trial. 
Militia Competitive, October 1808 ........+. E. St. J. Montagu . . 1st Trial. 
Militia Competitive, October 1898 ........+. BM. RR. Carr cess. rst Trial. 
Sandhurst Entrance, June 1898...... «+B. Neville ... . st Trial 


Sandhurst Entrance, June 1898... 
Militia Literary, April 1898 ... 

Militia Literary, April 1898 . 
Militia Literary, April 1898 
Militia Competitive, March 1898. 
Militia Competitive, March 1808. 
Militia Competitive, March 1898 


eee oF G. Vert 
-R. G, Graham . 


»A. A. Dorrien-Smith , 
-Hon. E. G. Boyle eee 


Militia Competitive, March 1898......+e00+.E. C. Lloyd ... cee sees eedsee's ‘and Trial. 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 
1, A Resident Staff of Eight Instructors, devoting all their time to 25 Pupils, so 


that INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION is not only promised, but secured. 
2. The best Coaching obtainable, combined with a Healthy Country Life. 
3. Success practically guaranteed. 
For terms and particulars apply to 
Captain W. F. AUSTIN, 
STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 





THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 





On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,800 acres), in a splendid climate, 
ts have unique opportunities of receiving a training, practical and theoretical, 
which will fit them for a career abroad or at home. 
Full information from the Director at above address, or from the LONDON 
SECRETARY, 11 PALL MALL, S.W. 





HIGHER EXAMS.—SPECIAL PREPARATION _ at 
SKERRY’S COLLEGE for Class I., Cooper's Hill, India Forest, India Police, 
Navy, Clerkships, Cashiers, &c. Extensive Laboratories for Practical Work. 
Permanent Tutors: Messrs. Dallas, M.A.,Camb. Wrangler, mathematics ; Hamilton, 
M.A., Oxon., double honours, classics; Lee, B.A., B.Sc., Lond., physics ; Hocking, 
BSc., chemistry ; Hovelague, B.A., French ; Dr. Dierke, German, &c. 
SUCCESSES include First Place India Police, last Cooper's Hill; First Place, 
Third, and all Vacancies Jast R. I. Constabulary : First Place Chinese Customs ; 
First Place Navy Clerks ; First Place last London County Council; First Place last 
Bank of England Clerkships. 
Prospectus free. New term now commencing. See ‘‘ Civil Service Manuai” for 
1899, post free, 1s. gd. 
Princifal—Mr. G. E. SKERRY, 27 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 





SI. MARY’S COLLEGE and KINDERGARTEN. 


122 and 124 St. James’s Terrace, Maida Hill, W., and 5 Clifton Gardens, W. 
Under the direction of Wantage Sisters. 
Warden.—The Lord Bishop of READING, 





; Boarders and day scholars. Visiting professors and highly qualified staff. Univer- 
Penminations and R.A.M. Gymnasium, tennis, Special attention given to house- 
subjects. The school is recognised by the London County Council. 


ST. MARY’S TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in 
., SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Recognised by the Training Syndicate of Cam- 

University. Students received, resident or non-resident, and thoroughly pre- 
pared for Cambridge Teachers’ and Froebel Society’s examinations. Applications 
Meeived by the Sister-in-Charge, 122 St. James's Terrace. 








PRIVATE TUITION.—WYLLIES, CUCKFIELD, Sussex. 
Confidently recommended by the Hon. Mr. Justice Hixt, General Dawson- 
Scorr, R.E., and Colonel Count ALDENBURG BENTINCK, where their sons have been 
for two, three, and five years respectively. 
Pe red recommendations kindly offered privately by the Earl and Countess of C., 
and Lady S., and other parents of pupils present and past (16 years). For full 
‘ames and particulars address 
P. PELLEW LASCELLES, Esq. (as above). 


a 


SEVENOAKS SCHOOL, Kent. 
Successful Public School. 
Most healthy, soo ft. above sea level. Exceptionally strong modern side; valuable 
ips ;,boys met any London station. 
Prospectus, views, magazine, &c. 
Address G. H. Hestor, M.A. 





Oe 


(CHESHIRE (Arnold House, Knutsford).—A limited number of 

GENTLEMEN'S SONS prepared for the Public Schools and_ professions. 
Ouse situated on an open heath, some 16 miles from Manchester. For references, &c., 
apply as above.—Mr., Hi. N. Birkmyrg, M.A, (Oxon). 





“THE OUTLOOK” EDUCATIONAL LIST. 





“TUDOR HALL SCHOOL for GIRLS, FOREST HILL, 
i LONDON. 


_ Principal.—Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). The teaching staff 
includes Professor Seeley, F.R.S. ; Professor Hales, M.A. ; H. E. Malden, Esq., M.A. ; 
W. Rippmann, Esq., M.A. ;:Signor Garcia; Monsieur Pradeau; Monsieur Larpent, 
B.-ts-Lettres ; Herr Loman ; Herr Paul Stoeving, and other visiting professors. Seven 
resident mistresses. Large gymnasium. Riding, swimming, cycling, ternis, hockey, 
&c. Prospectus on application. 


DEAL CG: Le Gok Dp EF. AL 
.. aa J. STEBBINGS, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.); Mr. W. W. STOWELL, 
3.Sc.(Int. 

SOUND COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. French and German taught orally 
(spécialité). Thorough preparation for Public Exams. Splendid recreation grounds 
and school-farm. Separate beds. Liberal diet. Special attention to backward and 
delicate boys. Terms moderate. 


T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL. 
FOR THE -DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Visitor—The Lord BISHOP of CHICHESTER. 
Provost—The Rt. Rev. Bishop of Southampton. 
Head Mistress—Miss Moore, Cambridge Historical Tripos, rst Class. 
Terms from Fifty Guineas. Preparation for University Examinations. Large house, 


private (licensed) chapel, garden, tennis-court, playing-field.—Apply to Miss Randall, 
Lady Warden, St. Michael’s, Bognor, Sussex. 


VW OCODBRIDGE SCHOOL, Suffolk. 
Head Master.—Rev. P. E. TUCKWELL, M.A., and late Scholar of 
Pemb. Coll., Oxford. 

First-Grade education under strong staff of masters. Additional accommodation 
lately provided and another boarding-house to be opened at Easter. Most healthy and 
extensive grounds and buildings. Leaving Exhibitions (450 per ann.) awarded 
annually. Fees from £54 to £65. Next term, Jan. 20. 


ST. GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
Head-Master—Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. 

















A School for roo Boarders within easy reach of London. Large building and 
grounds. Bracing air. Fees, £50-460. Reduction made to the Clergy. 


ISS M. R. HOSTE, of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 
Honour Class. Mods., 1890, LECTURES and COACHES in LONDON and 
EASTBOURNE. Subjects: Classics, Logic, English Literature. List of successful 
pupils (Oxford Responsions, Cambridge Previous, L.M.H. Scholarship, Girton Entrance, 
&c.), Lecture-Syllabuses, and recent Testimonials on application.—C/o Univ. Ass. of 
Women Teachers, 48 Mall Chambers, Kensington, W. 


BOGNOR, SUSSEX.—ARGYLL HOUSE. 
HOME SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN; close to the 
sea; mild yet bracing climate. 
Special advantages for Languages, Music, Drawing, Painting, Riding, Drilling, 
Swimming, Tennis, Dancing. Individual care and teaching, combined with family life 
and comfort.—Address, Miss WicKENDEN. 


PATON’S “LIST OF SCHOOLS.” 
An aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. 


Gives particulars of best English Schools for Boys and Girls. Crown 8vo., red cloth, 
160 pp. Illustrated. Through all booksellers. Price 1s., or post free 1s. 3d. from the 
Publishers, J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


DON’T READ THIS 


without careful thought, but at this festive season remember those who are so destitute 
that they have nothing prepared. 


THE ST. GILES’ CHRISTIAN MISSION 


has laboured amongst the Deserving Poor for 38 years, and at the present moment is 
actively engaged in administering assistance. 
NEW YEAR'S GIFTS EARNESTLY SOLICITED 
for the NEW YEAR'S WORK. 


Bankers—Messrs. Barclay & Co., Ltd. 
Treasurer—F. A. Bevan, Esq., D.L., J.P., 54 Lombard Street, F.C. 
Superintendent—W. WHEATLEY, 4 Ampton Street, Regent Square, W.C. 
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of the Aborigines, Alice Springs, South Australia. The tribal and 
totemic institutions of the natives, their social customs and cere- 
monies, their myths and traditions, are explained. Numerous 
valuable photographs are inserted. (Macmillan. Pp. 671. 215.) 

“Charles Kingsley and the Christian Social Movement,” by 
Charles William Stubbs, D.D., another volume of the “ Victorian 
Era Series,” is as much a biography as a philosophic treatise. 
“The Country Parson and Village Problems,” “The Science and 
Duty of Health,” “Lessons in Village Citizenship,” “Some Per- 
sonal Characteristics,” are among the chapter headings. (Blackie 
Pp. 199. 25. 6d.) 


Verse, Essays, and Belles Lettres 


“The Heather Field and Maeve,” two plays by Edward 
Martyn, are introduced to us in characteristic fashion by George 
Moore: “These plays are perfectly constructed ; they could be 
acted as they are written, without curtailment.” Of “The Heather 
Field” he writes : “To triumph thus over common instincts and 
infect the reader with sympathies and longing which lie beyond 
the world is surely to succeed where hitherto no modern English 
dramatist has ever dreamed that drama was to be found.” (Duck- 
worth. Pp. 129. 55.) 

“In Rebel Moods” is a collection of verse by George S. Hitch- 
cock, a wild, impulsive Celt, 


With drops of Teuton blood to teach him this, 
That ’tis too late to find the dream which dwelt 
In olden days by Fancy’s precipice. 


(Simpkin. Pp. 114. 2s.) 

“Tuscan Artists, their Thought and Work; with Notes on 
Other Schools ; Principally for the use of Travellers,” by Hope 
Rea, with introduction by Sir W, B. Richmond: “The author 
has covered a large field of history, and by no means superficially ; 
she does not advance a theory without the supplement of an argu- 
ment in favour of noble motives.” (Redway. Pp. 188. 55. net.) 

“ Can We Disarm,” by Joseph McCabe, written in collaboration 
with Georges Darien. “The True Basis of Militarism,” “ Political 
Obstacles to Disarmament,” “ Militarism in the Economic World,” 
“The Army in France,” “A Possible Solution,” “Some Forces at 
Work,” are the chapter headings of this timely volume. (Heine- 
mann. Pp. 151. 25. 6d.) 


Fiction 


“ The Vision Splendid,” a novel by Florence Bright and Robert 
Machray, opens with “a great success . . . a victory, a triumph 
splendid beyond precedent in the annals of the English stage, save, 
perhaps, in the palmiest days of Garrick.” A theatrical book— 
very much so. (Hutchinson. Pp. 374. 6s.) 

“The Dear Irish Girl” is by Katherine Tynan, and opens with 
an absorbed professor who is father to a lovely daughter. The 
latter, we presume, is the young person described in the title-page. 
A cheerful-looking book. (Smith, Elder. Pp. 312. 6s.) 

“The Archdeacon,” by Z. B. Walford, introduces us to the 
very best of society and nothing in particular in a very agreeable 
and well-bred fashion. A book for young ladies. (Pearson. 
Pp. 274. 6s.) 

“Tom Benton’s Luck” has an attractive cover, and its author, 
Herbert Elliott Hamblen, evidently aims at the boy-reader. 
“ From his earliest recollection Tom Benton’s home had been on 
beard the thousand-ton medium clipper ship Co/umdia, of Port- 
land, Maine,” is a promising opening. (Macmillan. Pp. 374. 
65.) 

“Tales of the Enchanted Islands of the Atlantic,” by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, is a pleasant retelling of the legends that 
sprang in all ages out of the “ unknown Western sea.” There are 
illustrations. (Macmillan. Pp. 259. 6s.) 





SIGIRA COCOA is a Ceylon Cocoa of absolute purity and exquisite 
flavour—totally unlike other Cocoas. It is just the beverage that is 
appreciated by a refined and cultivated palate. Sold at 2s. 8d. per Ib. 
To introduce and popularise, however, this delicious Cocoa into fresh 
channels we will send 1 Ib. of it to all applicants on receipt of 2s. 8d., 
making no charge for carriage.-—The SIGIRA COMPANY, 21 Mincing 
Lane, London. 
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Miscellaneous 


“Seven Lectures on the Law and History of Copyright ip 
Books,” by Augustine Birrell, Q.C., M.P., has chapters dealing 
with “The Origin of Copyright,” “The Stationers’ Company ang 
the First Copyright Statute,” “The Battle of the Booksellers for 
Perpetual Copyright,” “ Legislative Enactments since Queep 
Anne,” “ Literary Larceny,” “The Present Situation.” (Cassel) 
Pp. 228. 35. 6d. net). 

“ Stormonth’s Handy School Dictionary” is an admirable ang 
accurate little work that should admirably answer its purpose, 
(Blackwood. Pp. 255. Is.) 


New Editions and Reprints 


We have also received “The Virginians” ; the tenth volume of 
the biographical edition of Thackeray's works, the issue which his 
daughter, Mrs. Anne Ritchie, is furnishing with such admirable 
introductions (Smith, Elder. Pp. 809. 65.); a reissue of 
“Gordon in Central Africa (1874-1879), prepared from original 
letters and documents,” by George Birkbeck Hill. (Macmillan, 
Pp. 456. 6s.) This work should be warmly appreciated by all 
who desire a picture (almost an autobiography) of Gordon’s earlier 
years. A new edition of “The Pride of Jennico,” Egerton 


- Castle’s successful work, has just appeared (Macmillan. Pp. 341 


6s.); also a further impress of Charles Lapworth’s popular 
“Intermediate Text-Book of Geology.” (Blackwood. Pp. 4 
55.) 
Magazines and Reviews Received 
The Girls’ Realm (6d.), The Canadian Magazine (15. 4d), 
North American Review (2s. 6d.), The School World (6d), Pall 
Mall Magazine (15.), Quarterly Review (6s.) 


THE SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON 


A second article under the above heading has, owing to unavoidable 
pressure on space, to be held over until next week. 





Time is Money 








THEN ADOPT 


THE 


No. 4 YOST | 


<~— TYPEWRITER, 


which not only 


Saves Time ,,, 

Lessens Expense, 1 produces 
Legible Documents, yyich seceive 
Prompt Attention go: treic recipients 


FULL PARTICULARS POST FREE 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Lit 
50 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 
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MESSRS, HORACE MARSHALL & SON'S PUBLICATIONS. 





Australasia Illustrated : 





The Story of the Discovery, Settlement, and Progress of the 
Greater Britain of the South, from 1606 to the Present Time. 


Historically and Graphically Described by Well-known and Eminent Writers. 


In three folio volumes, sumptuously bound, £4 48., half-bound morocco; £5 58., full-bound morocco. 


Volume I. now ready. 


Volumes II, and III. will be ready at an early date. 


Superbly illustrated with numerous Fine-Art Engravings on Steel and Wood, from Original Paintings and Drawings by 
Distinguished Artists. 


Edited by the Hon. ANDREW GARRAN, M.A., LL.D., M.L.C. 





SOME PRESS OPINIONS OF VOLUME Il. 


The Spectator says: ‘‘ This is a very handsome volume. The narrative and descrip- 
tion are well written, and the illustrations plentiful and good. In this first volume we 
have the story of the early discoveries of Captain Cook, and of early Australian Explo- 
ration. The book is quite worthy of its subject, and when finished will be a very 
valuable addition to the illustrated Kon of Greater Britain.” 

The Daily Chronicle says: ‘‘ The text has been contributed by many of the best 
authorities on the various colonies, and they have been supported in their task by infor- 
mation, suggestion, correction, and revision by a number of the foremost officials of the 
sister States of the Saxon South, which manifest the progress of a well-ordered 
democracy........All the illustrations are of the best kind of wood engraving, some 
from American ateliers, some, and these by no means the least excellent, of Australian 
workmanship. The technique of many of these is irreproachable, and the printing of 
the volume does them ample justice. The paper is of the finest quality, hot pressed, 
and wholly worthy of the work, which is handsomely and securely bound, a credit to 
everybody concerned in its production.” 


The Leeds Mercury says: ‘‘ This handsome volume brings into view numerous 
scenes of great loveliness,—dim forest glades, sparkling waterfalls, rock-strewn torrents 
overshadowed by trees, peeps of burnished rivers, and winding roads through mountain 
gorges ; while of sterner aspect are the rugged coasts with their eternal fringe of thun- 

ering waves and snow-like foam, and that immense Barrier Reef which for over a 
thousand miles opposes the shoreward rush of the great rollers and protects a calm 
lagoon within. Another marvel of the land are the Jenolan Caves, wonderful subter- 
ranean chambers, brilliant with stalactites and stalagmites.” 

The Jrish Times says: ‘“ These large and exquisitely illustrated volumes which 
Messrs. Horace Marshall and Son are producing will do more to teach the British public 
what the British Empire means than the perusal of a whole library of occasional works, 
and of such cold statistical documents and reports as are issued periodically under 
official sanction. Those who would know Australasia as it is must make themselves. 
acquainted with such brilliant and notable pages as these.” 





THE STORY OF THE WEST INDIES. 
By ARNOLD KENNEDY, M.A. 
1s. 6d. 1s, Gd. 


In red art linen, gilt lettering. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


THE LONG WHITE CLOUD: 
AO TEA ROA. 
By the Hon. W. P. REEVES, Agent-General for New Zealand. 


Being a Historical and Descriptive Account of New Zealand. 


Large 8vo. (8} by 54). With Maps (including specially constructed Map to illustrate 
the Maori Wars), many Illustrations and Portraits, and Ornamental 
Devices from Maori Designs. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS NET. 


The Atheneum says : ‘‘ Beautifully got up and illustrated Among the special 
merits is a remarkably fine study of the character of Sir George Grey.” 

The Daily News says: “ In all the very considerable literature dealing with these 

id and magnificent islands in the South Pacific, we know no single volume which is so 
eminently readable or so likely to be useful in creating an interest in them,” 

The Daily Chronicle says: ‘‘ In ‘ The Long White Cloud’ he has given us what is 
out and away the best ‘book on New Zealand His work must rank as the most 
@aphic description of the varied and magnificent scenery of New Zealand.” 


STUDIES OF THE MIND AND ART OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
By {JAMES FOTHERINGHAM. 


Crown 8vo. 570 pp. 78. 6d. 


The Bishor ox Durum writes: ‘I read the first edition with very great interest 
and profit, and have frequently had the pleasure of recommending it to friends as (in my 
¢ best introduction to the study of Browning.” 
tterature says : ‘ It is sound, sympathetic, and readable.” 
ecord says: ‘‘ It is marked by real insight, and may with confidence be recom- 
mended fo those who want help in arranging in their own minds a more clear idea of his 
Philosophy. 





THE NEW ENGLISH SERIES. 
I—THE TEMPLE READER. 


Illustrated. 
NEW ENLARGED EDITION. 
1s. Gd. 1s. 6d. 
Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A. 
With an Introduction by Prof. E>D>wARD Dowben, Litt.D., LL.D. 


The TEMPLE READER contains Selections from Addison, Bacon, Blake, Char- 
lotte Bronté, Bunyan, Burns, Carlyle, Cervantes, Chapman, Coleridge, Dante, Defoe, 
Earle, Froissart, Goldsmith, Gray, Hakluyt, Herbert, Herodotus, Perrick, Homer, 
Keats, Lamb, Landor, Livy, Longfellow, Malory, George Meredith, Milton, Mon- 
taigne, Pliny, Prescott, De Quincey, Ruskin, Shakespeare, Shelley, Sidney, Sterne, 
Swift, Thoreau, Jeremy Taylor, Whitman, Wordsworth, Xenophon, and others; also 
from various Books of the Bible, the ‘‘ Norse Edda,” ‘“ Beowulf,” ‘“‘ The Song of 
Roland,” “ The Volsunga Saga,” and the “ Arabian Nights.” With Illustrations 
from the works of Michaelangelo, Guido Reni, “‘ Pinturicchio,” Aart Van der Neer, 
J. M. W. Turner, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and others. 

Professor F. YorK Powk tt writes: ‘ It is excellent, and the best that I have seen.” 

Professor C. H. HERFoRD writes : ‘‘ The idea is an excellent one, and has not been 
carried out with equal boldness, or with equal firmness in the pursuit of classical quality, 
in any other book known to me.” 


II.—SELECTIONS FROM WORDSWORTH. 
Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A. 
With an Introduction by Dr. EDWARD CAIRD, Master of Balliol College. 


3@0 pp. bound in cloth. 


Price Sixpence net. 


III.—THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. 
F By CHARLES LAMB. 
Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A. 
With an Introduction by Sir GEORGE BirDWwoop, K.C.I.E., LL.D. 
ILLUSTRATED FROM ANCIENT GREEK PICTURES. 
Price Tenpence net, 


Further announcements regarding THE NEW ENGLISH SERIES 
will be made in due course. 





London : 


HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 





























“THE OUTLOOK” ASSURANCE COMPANIES LIST. «+ ° 


The chief features of the principal Assurance Companies are from time to time dealt with in the financial columns of THE OUTLOOK 

Readers desiring further information upon any Assurance topic or Company should address The Editor, OUTLOOK, 109 Flee 

Street, London, E.C., marking their communication ‘‘Assurance.” The desire of the Editor is to give his readers frank, expert 
and impartial help upon the selection of a Life Office. : 








NORWICH UNION. CLERICAL, MEDICAL & GENERAL 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. Siete Gone tx Gaines aie 
Craims Pai, Over TWENTY MILLIONS Srenune. | ° *°""s * ala Fe tg a 


Accumulated Funds exceed £3,500,000. | 2, INCREASED PROFITS. 








. Bonuses Declared exceed £4,000,000. | SURPLUS DIVIDED, £515,346. 
| Chief Office: W. J. H. WHITTALL, 
Annual New Business exceeds £1,500,000. | 48 St. James’s Seam Siaiieel S.W. Actuary oad Sem 


Annual Income exceeds £500,000. | 


i alah aman ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. | LIFE POLIGIES.—Important Advantages. 


HEAD OFFICE - NORWICH. 1. Whole World. 2. Unconditional. 3- Unforfeitable, 
LONDON OFFICES :—50 Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 and 72 | 4. Guaranteed cash surrender values. 

King William Street, E.C.; 195 Piccadilly; 1 Victoria | Hzap Orrice: 92 Cueapsipge, Lonpon, E.C. a 

Street, S.W.; and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. | West Enp BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, $% 














FUNDS £4,000,000. _ ESTABLISHED 1810. 
Remission of Premium during permanent or temporary total incapacity, 
Immediate payment of half sum assured on loss of sight or limbs ; with other 
special advantages of 
THE “PERFECT PROTECTION” POLICY 
" Whole Life or Endowment Assurance. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the GENERAL MANAGER, 63 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. AT THE SIGN OF THE UNICORY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 7 CECIL COURT, LONDON, W.C. 











English, French, German, Italian, WESTERN FLANDERS a 
° ° : 2 ediey Oo ings 
Russian, and Spanish Books. Seen, Considered, and Imagined. By LAURENCE Davee” Wl Ten mae 
by WitutaM Stranc. Price Two Guineas net. 
*,* This noble volume measures 17 x 12 inches. It has been printed on hand- 


made Van Gelder paper at the Chiswick Press, and is handsomely bound in half 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS buckram, and richly gilt. There are 250 copies only, all numbered. 


from ONE GUINEA per annum. from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


eee Pcs ite hose | | N-B—Two or Three Friends may | QLD SCORES AND NEW READINGS : Dis 


of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION cussions on Musical Subjects. By Joun F. RunciMAN. Small gto. gilt top, 





per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. Five Shillings net. 
The Musical Standard (in four-col tice): ‘* He has always thing to say, 
TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, angite Musical Standard (in four-solumn notice): * He has always something 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


HOKUSAI. By C. J. Hotmes. (No. I. of The 


ARTIST’S LIBRARY.) Fep. 4to. half-cloth, with 20 Full-page Plates, 4 ia 


Colours. 2s. 6d. net. 
SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS The Manchester Guardian: ‘‘ The first of what promises to be an admirable series 





of artistic monographs........ Mr. Holmes does full justice to his subject.” 
NOW OFFERED AT CREATLY REDUCED-PRICES. AUBREY BEARDSLEY. By A S J 
e RTHUR SYMON 
A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and Fep. gto. gilt, with 10 Full-page Plates Ba a Photogravure, a coloured 
Post Free to any Address. Print, and two hitherto unpublished Drawings), 2s. 6d. net. 


The Star: “A charming quarto, exceedingly cheap.” 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, ‘SPORT, 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. LITERARY PARABLES. By T. W. H. 


* CrostanpD. Medium 16mo. gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 
The Academy: “‘ Really excellent work in a medium of which very few writers have 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, | “““ 








30 to 84 NEW OXFORD STREET; THE DOME for January contains M. Martek 
: LINCK’sS first published Story, a Portrait of Stephen Phillips by WILL RoTueery 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Fens Weta, Demtn Comcee, ke erg 
LONDON ; Ro ee tee 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester, i pe ai in dark-blue cloth, forming the most distinguished gift 
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EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


Free Grants of Land in Manitoba and the North-West Territories. 


free Grants of Land or Crown Grants at Low Prices in other pro- 


vinces ; also Cheap Improved Farms. 


Classes wanted :—Capitalists, persons with moderate incomes, Farmers, Farm 
‘Labourers, and young men desiring to learn farming. Special arrangements for 
Domestic Servants. 

* Canada exports largely Farm and Dairy produce. 

Canada has gold and cther minerals in abundance, also immense forests, productive 
fisheries, important manufacturing industries, the largest area of fertile land available 
for settlement in the world, and a growing import and export trade in all commodities. 

Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to intend- 
ing settlers, and as to the trade and commerce of the Dominion, may be obtained gratis 
and post free, on application to the High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Street, 


London, S.W. ; ’ *‘% 
Correspondence and personal interviews invited, 


GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


OFFER OF CONVERSION OF BONDS INTO THREE 
PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 





The Government of the Province of Quebec offer to holders of BONDS OF THE 
FIVE PER CENT. LOANS OF 1874, 1876, 1878, and 1883, FOUR-AND-A-HALF 
PER CENT. LOAN OF 188% AND FOUR PER CENT. LOANS OF 1888 
AND 1894, the privilege of converting their Bonds into THREE PER CENT. 
INSCRIBED STOCK DUE ist APRIL, 1937, on terms which may be ascertained 
from the Bank of Montreal, 22 Abchurch Lane, London, E.C., the Agents for the 
Conversion. ‘This offer is subject to withdrawal at any time without notice. 


London, 1st November, 1898. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC ROUTES 


DELIGHTFUL IN ALL SEASONS, 
Japan; Ghina; Australia; New Zealand ; Hawaii; Round the World 


For Berths or Free Descriptive Pamphlets apply CaNapIAN Paciric Rattway Offices, 
67 and 68 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


ORDER FORM FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
FORM No. 1 


Ir ordering from your Newsagent, please cut out and fill up this form and 
forward it to the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, 
E.C., who will then instruct the Newsagent to supply you regularly :— 
ORDER FORM ON NEWSAGENT. 
Name of your Newsagent, 
Address 


Please supply me with THE OvuTLOOK (Threepence Weekly) every 
week, until countermanded, 











Your name 


Address 


Kindly note that in this case no money is to be remitted; you will simply pay 
jour Newsagent in the usual way. 








FORM No. 2 


Ir ordering THz OUTLOOK to be posted weekly direct from THE 
OvTLOoK Office, please cut out, fill in, and forward the following form :— 


ORDER FORM FOR DIRECT SUPPLY BY POST. 
To the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Please send me THE OUTLOOK weekly for 
Cheque (or Postal Order) for 


Name. 


Address 


‘months, 


is enclosed, 








Taras, Post FREE:— 
Twelve Months, 15s. ; Six Months, 7s. 6d. ; Three Months, 3s. 





The Outlook 


ON THE CONTINENT 


F. TENNANT PAIN, 
21 FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


And 30 RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS, 
Special Continental Representative. 












‘‘THE OUTLOOK”? is on Sale at the ander- 
mentioned Kiosks, Libraries, and Railway 
Stations :— 

Belgium. 

BRUSSELS «.sseeeee Li, Istace ssssseeeesseeee 14 Galerfe du Roi. 
ecccoecce Pe Kats ccccocccccccccesee 97 ruc Neuve. 








” 
Egypt. 
CAIRO. cccccccocccese _ Anglo-American Book Depét, 
P . « F. Diemer.......s+e.ee. Librairie International, 
” G. G. Zacheria........ Library, 
France. 
AIX-LES-BAINS... Maison Mermoz ...... Place du Revard. 
BIARRITZ «0. cove Vi Benquet ccoececeoee - Place de la Mairie, 
8 cscccccee Ls JUQADA cooccecccecees + 3rue Mazagran. 
CANNES ccccccscocce C, B. Faist  ccoccccccee . 45 rue d’Antibes. 

“4 V. Perrier ....... pieces .« 4rue d’Antibes. 

“a “ ve F. Robaudy .....secccee 42 rue d’Antibes. 
HAVRE ..... sseoeee BOurdignon ...++eeeee Librairie. 
MARSEILLES...... H. Blancard ....... 17 rue Paradis. 

o eeeeee Mme. Dumont - Kiosque, rue Noailles. 
MENTON  .escsoree Vve. C. Mathieu ..... + 24 rue St. Michel, 
MONTE CARLO... Mme. H. Sinet........ . Kiosque de Journaux. 
NICE esses eccccccce PP. BCTUREIOE <.000-ceece . 6 rue de France. 


Galignani Library ... 48 quai St. Jean Baptiste. 

Le Vent & Chevallier 50 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 

Brentano § ...cccccocccese 37 avenue de l’Opéra. 

Byron Library .«.....+ . 8 rue Castiglione, 

Galignani Library ... 224 rue de Rivoli, 

Neal's Library ...... «+ 148 rue de Rivoli. 

coccceccese «se. Mme. Vve. Timotie... 14 rue Castiglione. 

And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards and the Railway 
Stations ; also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout, 












Germany. 
BERLIN «ees. ccccce EE. Fges ..cc00e evcceccece . Passage, unter den Linden. 
FRANKFORT...... J. Vaternahm .....+.. . Railway Station Bookstall. 
HAMBURG ....0008 J. W. Basedow......«. 19-21 Brodschrangen, 
WIESBADEN oeevee Luce .....eeereseeeeeeees - Buchhandlung. 
italy. 
FLORENCE......... Bocca Fratelli ..++.++« . 8 via Cerretani. 
ee sesseesee Carlo PrateSi.....0eee8 5 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall, 
sa ecccceeee Be SC@DEL ceecseceeeeeeee 20 Via Tornabuoni, 
ecossosee G. P. Vieusseux «ee. Library. 
GENOA ....s.s00008 Luigi Corsanego ...... Station Bookstall. 
MILAN ccsseseevee O. Bertussi seeccoceees . Library, piazza del Duomo. 
+ esssesseseee, BoCCA Fratelli ........ 2% via Corso Vittorio Ema- 
nuele, 
Cesare Casiroli....... .» 2 Corso Vittorio Emanuele, 
P. Marco seccesceeeeeee - Railway Station Bookstall. 
Detken & Rockoll ... Piazza del Plebiscitio, 
G, Valette ......seeceeee . Station Bookstall, 
Bocca Fratelli ......... Via del Corso, 
Loescher & Co. ...... 307 via del Corso. 
Luigi Rossi .......00000 Kiosque, piazza di Spagna, 
A. Heath-Wilson...... 22 piazza di Spagna. 
G. Gandolfo ........++ . 21 via Vittorio Emanuele, 
R. Vissetti ........00000e . 2via Vittorio Emanuele, 
Carlo Clausen ........ - 19 via di Po. 
Posto Bros, wscsseceese . Railway Station Bookstall. 
Roux & Co. .esseeeeeee . Galerie Subalpina. 
Sebastiano Zanco...... Kiosque, presso San Marco, 
Switzerland. 
BALE ...se0ee seoooee Festersen & Cie ...... Library. 
BERNE «sssseceeeee Schmid & Francke ... Railway Station. 
GENEVA... 2 C. E, Alioth .....cccccee Boulevard du Théatre, 
1 eeesescvevee §=George & Co, «0.00 0 Corraterie, 
LAUSANNE  «.. 2 E.Frey 2.020000 «» Railway Station. 
* coovee Roussy & Co, ssseeeee . Rue de Bourg. 
LUCERN..sssesreeee Doleschal ...sserseeeeee - Kapellplatz. [hof. 
90°’ ewacecsseces Pie GHOMEIAREL caceccicose . Library under the Schweitzer- 
MONTREUX «2.0. C. B, Faist .sesessseee . Library. 
E. Schlesinger ....... . Library. 
E. Schlesinger ......+. . Library. 
E, Staempfli ...2.....+. . Railway Station Bookstall. 
E. Schlesinger ......... Library. 





NOTICE.—If there is any difficulty in obtaining THe OUTLOOK, 
F. Tennant Pain, 21 Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, 
Paris, will forward single copies, on receipt of 4d., which may be sent in 
stamps of any country. Subscriptions all over the World, 3 Months, 4s, 6d, ; 
6 Months, 9s, ; 12 Months, 18s. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
£1,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. 


Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





COMMITTEE : 


Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 


THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of 


Dur' 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 


and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 


Heap Orrice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 





Registered Capital - £2,000,000 
Subscribed Capital - £800,000 


Boarp or Drrecrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Gm 
= James 7 a Th of Messrs 
Fletcher & Co.; avies, Kaas * Oe. 
man : of the hg Gold Ficids of Sou! 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Duran 
Li Tea Hate COST: GLE, (Chair. 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Fsois Knollys, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., wenees of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company ; 3 Thomas Rud d, Esq., Director of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited; William 
ames Thomson, “3% JP P. Chairman of the National 
unt Company, Li 


Banxers.—The Sedihen' Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr's Bankin 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samue 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


Seatae 1n SoutH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
on, ig — (Tati), Germiston, | F, 
Graaff- Reinet, Grahamstown, Johan oa Kimberley, 
King William’s Town, Malmesbury, ge eel 
Molteno, osege. Paarl, Port Elizabeth Pre 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg 
Acency 1n America (New York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed pw en received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on applicat 





at W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 













THE BANK OF AFRI 
Established 1879, 
fesegpeaneed under the Companies 
Schon Pea 42575000 in bas Sh Shar 

cad Office: rt mon Street, Lon don, : 
Queenstown, Neal: Du Durban, Pletermaibrg| ’ : 
z sy int Matis Free cae 
Lad Wino org. east Lae 
Fleming ae Ex, 


4 A Cae Fraser, wer eat 


ne, B Deadt, ohn Youn; 
Mg st aot ot Bane “cown), Jana 


Secretary, R. G. Da 
Letters of Credit and Drafts is , Rr Bills 


th Afton, and Collected, and all other Se Geamad Wess’ 


with Cape Colony, Natal, the Oran; 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast o} 
Sopot soodead hc aun guar to toe SUNG 








on application. Note: 
Dram 
ENCLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUSTRALIAN ! 
BANK, LIMITED. 7 
Head Office—38 Lombard Street, EC, 
Subscribed Capital ......0ssesesessees . | 61,078,857 AW 
Paid- -up Capital onbasevnenebocdscdnces ae ty i 
Further Liability of Proprietors......s0 639,437 10 0 
Letters of Credit and Drafts—on the — 
one Agencies of the Bank in the Australian Colonies 
be obtained at the Head Office, or through the d 
he Bank, in the chief Provincial towns ie Agent 
United Kingdom. 
Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer, 
Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. Vers 
Banking and Exchange Business of e descrip. 
tion cousaiad with the ye ot a Golan. — Lord 





BEIRA RAILWAYS CO., LTD. 


PAULING & CO., LIMITED, 





MAIL COACH FROM UMTALI. 


LESSEES. 


Quickest and Shortest Route, BEIRA to UMTALI and SALISBURY, in connection with 
Weekly Mail leaves Beira every Wednesday at 2 P.M. 





FARES TO UMTALI-— 


EUROPEANS - - NATIVES - - 


Ordinary Goods Tariff, £11 per Ton of 2,000 Ibs., or 40 Cubic Feet at Railway Company’s option 


£6 





30/- 








A. L. LAWLEY, Chief Agent 





BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED.| » 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. cOoR 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 18 
EUROPE & RHODESIA AND 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKINC, PALAPYE, FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 





Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for Capetown. 


FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer ( s, 9st miles), 7 DAYS. Capetown to Bulawayo by 


Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 3} DAYS 


1st Class end Class 


£18 8 ll £12 6 ll 


3rd Class 
£5 18 5 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between anbtine on the Company’s line and neighbouring TH 


towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY'S OFFICES: 
15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 








Printed for THz OvuTLoox Pusiisninc Co., —~T by Sportiswoope & Cc., 
Wholesale Agents for Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa : Go 


Saturday, January 21, 1899 





New-street Square; and Published at rog Fleet Street, London zc 
RDON & Gorcn, London, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth (W.A.), and Cape Town 





